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PARAGRAPHS OF THE COMMON WELFARE SGT ia ae 9 


Commerce i in ‘Goodwill—Screens—An Old Enemy in New Garb— 
' Textile Wages—The Hand of the Vice-President—Corn Cakes to 
_ Feed the Dae connie pas and Unions—“New Windows” 
for ae fleets 


| : wien «ox 
P : _ Building for: a | Nation Oe mem eran UR! Bt 696 
. W. L. C. 


- Dance Halls in Cities ‘ . . John J. Phelan , BL. 
Ne en ae Recreation in New Work Plaverounda for Colored People— 
Unwilling ‘Guests — Swapping Story Tellers — Rural Recreation— 
eacpal 1 Ice. Pondsy 


- Hospitals i in China _. Shelby M. Harrison 638 
Pain Killers and New Americans—Health and Child Welfare Laws— 
ia “Canadian Social a 


4 “The Be aciee Puiudatous ; Frances M. Hollingshead, M.D. 639 
_ “The Next Five Years” : , Ag ae “ 3 A 640 
iis ; A pecuereble will, Ba Pane 


BOOK REVIEWS | CONFERENCES 


- sound sex education.. 


New York. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 


‘RS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
Rinactis General. Hespital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
_ Bmerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to premote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference ef Social Work. 


\MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B, 
ites: see’y.; 131 EB. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health 
‘{msurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enfercement, 


AN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
JOAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. 


} ERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
eile Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession of 
eommunity leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicagio. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 

field, pres., C, J. Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 

field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
' the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. } 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
_ Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. ) 


¥ MERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
a abla peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION__Annual congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime, Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 
published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Mem- 
_. bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres,; O. F. Lewis, 
_ gen. secy., 135 MH; 15th St., N. Y. C 


- AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR _THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
; ie Canaria exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
' knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
' tion. Publications free on request, Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
- St., New York. For the Conservation, Ge the sorrel che eon es e 
pr ition, the reduction of venerea’ seases, an e pro 
Jahon = Information ou catalogue of Pees ate 
. st. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarter 
; Veealne and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
Bou eninat the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 

ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 

ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 

National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
_ Bsquire, Attorney, 30-83 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. j 


; EALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
Row Fork Aan L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
‘rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
‘workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


‘COMMUNITY. SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisery capacity, the com- 
munity itself, threugh the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H, S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, see’y.; Frof. O Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 


1CA—Constituted by 31 Protestant denominations. 


Rev. Charles S. 
| Macfarland, gen’! sec’y.; 105 B. 22nd St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and _ Social Service: Rev. Worth M. 


Tippy. exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, 

Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t. research sec’y. ( 

Commission on International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. Henry A. 

Atkimson, sec’y. 

- Commission on Church and Country Life: Rev. Edmund de S. 
_ Brunner, exec. sec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

_Commssion on Relations with France and Belgium, uniting Amer- 

- ican religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
. Protestant forces of France and Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Ar- 

_ thur J. Brown, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


research sec’y.; 


' 
t 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. F. Pheni:|y 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampt¢ 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Govej 
‘school. Free illustrated literature. i \ 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIO! : 


* Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosi 


Tiwi 


chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. 
i American 


tional system of safeguarding. 
programme. ss 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ‘CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MENW 


Conducts Nationa) 


Culbert Faries, dir., 101 EH. 23rd St., New York. Maintains fij 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes ar/h 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of di) 
Persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to x\) 
disabled man “‘back on the payroll.” i j 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. L 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to prom 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women| 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, ‘The Sd 
Review.’”’ Special rates for students. fs 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF' 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, | 
sec’y. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored America) 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informati 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, wil 
branches, Membership, $1 upward. som hee 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIET 
Rush_ Taggart, -pres.; Mrs. Robert’ L. Dickinson, treas.; Vir} 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non! 
mercial social agencies. which protect and assist travelers, esp/ 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, | 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance |p 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of youn! 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and | 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding hi 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. |) 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Na 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. . , 
National Executive Offices, 1812 Massachusetts Avenue, 

Washington, D, C. } { 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. mt 
Pevermert of Education—Acting Director, Right Rey. Mer. | 

. Pace, ; ae 
Department of Laws and Legislation— ; i E | 
Pere rement of Social Action—Directors, John A, Ryan and 
Pp. 5 
Department of Fress and Publicity—Director, Justin McG 

Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. H 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond I 

Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. FFvihs 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 

vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan: j | 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—I 

Miss Maud -R. Cavanagh. 4 : 

Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, se 
105 E. 22nd St., New York; 35 State branches. Industrial and : 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; ed 
tion; deinquency; health; recreation children’s codes. Publi 
quarterly, ‘“‘The American Child.”” Photographs, slides and) exhi 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, !NC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and ; 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condit 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. » Coo 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all: child wel 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhi 
child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE- 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Asso< 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. An 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Sanat New. York ¢ 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, fee 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war  neur 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, 
veys, state societies, ‘Mental Hygiene’: quarterly, $2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Bu 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen, sec’y., 28 East 9th St., Cin 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanita 
effort and imcrease efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceed 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Informa 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: : ; 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. : 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadely 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ; : 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R, F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. ’ 
sorte and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinri 
y cago. Hones ye. 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon. New York. 
ape aon of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
ve Le of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Ak 
cago, : 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BEI! 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director: George D. Ha 
field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.: 130 FE. 22nd St., 1 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
tures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quanti 
cost, Includes New York State Committee. Pia 3) 


3 


4 ws 


NAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
nd concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
mtal problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


ONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., 
69th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
upport. Monthly publication, ‘The Club: Worker,’ $1.50 a year. 


ONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
National Municipal Review” containing articles and reports 
dlitics, administration and city planning.” The League is a clear- 
Reese for information on short ballot, city, county and_state 
ernments. Hon. Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W, Dodds, 
y.: 261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


RGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Pandas. R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
‘s: -To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 

standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
ion. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse, subscription 
led in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


NAL SoC NORKERS’ EXCHANGE_Mrs. Edith Shatto 
“ a Bo nd St New York. A cooperative guild of social 
rganized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
no fees) and to work constructively through members for 
mal standards. ee fa anh a ‘ 
BERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—281 Fourth Avenue. 
et etrila, SLD. Managing Director. Information about 
lanization, education, institutions, 


nursing problems and_ other 
of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern. Health 
“publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor iLife,’ “American Re- 
Tuberculosis” and ‘Monthly Bulletin.’ 


NAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
ngsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec y.; 
m. 28rd St.. New York. Establishes cooperative committees of 
and colored people to work out community problems. Trains 
social workers, 
NAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
ion, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
To secure effective enforcement of the Bighteenth Amend- 
advance the welfare of the American people through the 
tments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
tion, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
Tnion Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. 


ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymond 

-pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Il. Stands 
in the work shop through organization and also 
e legislation. Information given. Of- 


TIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repres- 
for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
hip, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. : 
RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
ement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
e Bugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
ies. J. H. Kellogg. pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. ! 
SELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
s—John M,. Gienn, dir.; 130 E.- 22d St., New York. Depart- 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
ion, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
rary, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
form some of the. most important results of its work. Cata- 
upon request. — jot ‘ 


GEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
n; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
ie Tuskegee idea and methods, Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 
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_ The Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! 
 * SCOTT NEARING 
' zh Rand School 


ae te. vor Versus : ’ 

_ *~Prof. E. R A. SELIGMAN 
6) ey ee of Columbia University 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Chairman 

Fie oa ea Subject: . 
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. 48 Now exists\in cities? Did he have any right to fix for all times — 


by the Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E. 19 St., 
ew } Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on June 26, 1918. 


CIAL STUDIES 


Conductd by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


- AMERICANISMS 
] _ The Ideals of the Founders of the American Republic, 
* 


a. What were the fundamental characteristics of the po 
litical doctrines of men like Jefferson and Madison? What was 
the doctrine of “anti-federalism?” Why were these men so devoted 
to the “institutions of local self-government?” Did not the doctrine 
of “state’s rights” come directly from the doctrines of the anti-. 
federalists? Was there any value in the doctrine of state’s_ rights? 
Is there any value in it today? Of what sort? Does the doctrine 
exist anywhere today? Is there any harm in it? tho d 

b. What were the characteristics of Hamilton’s doctrines? What _ 
was “federalism?” What does federalism do with the institutions 
of local self-government? How did it enter into the Civil War? Hutt 
Is there any harm in the doctrine if federal domination extends to 
all activities? Any value? Who supports this doctrine today? Se 


é 


c. Which of these theories actuated the makers of the Declara- a 
tion of Independence? Of the Constitution? Do these doctrines 
appear in either the Declaration or the Constitution? Where? 
Which dominates our political thinking today? ‘Does either repre- 
sent true “Americanism?” What is “Americansm” in politics? 


“Americanism” in Economics and Industrial Organiza- 

¢ tion, i iia 

a. The first century of our history was one of pioneering. What 
are the social and industrial characteristics of the pioneer? Are 
these characteristics desirable? Under all conditions and circum- 
stances? What part of our population was rural before 1880? 
What part now lives in cities? Should we identify the concept Of iis 
“Americanism” with the social and industrial organizations of 
pioneering days and rural conditions? Should an “American” use _ 
the telephone? The automobile? The power plant? Factory 
production? If the conditions of living change, and the forms of. 
industrial and social organization, should or should not “Amer- 
icanism” change? ~ 

b. Under pioneering conditions, individual laborers made direct 
contracts with their employers. This was the original American 
plan in the days of small-scale industries. May no other plan 
ever be used in America? If two or more laborers attempt to. 
bargain cooperatively with an employer instead of competitively, — 
As that un-American? Why? Can an employers’ association be 
“American?” Why? When an employers’ association fights a 
labor union, does either or both represent the “American” side? 
What is “Americanism” in the modern industrial situation? 
3 _ “Americanism” under Changing Human Relationships. 

* Did the pioneer training of Americans make any provision 


for life in cities? Did the pioneer have any prevision of such life 


the standards of right and wrong in social, moral, political or in-— 
dustrial relationships? 
social, moral and educational conditions of the present? Where 
shall we go for the answer to this question? te 
References: ; 
J. Allen Smith: The Spirit of American Government. 
Co. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.20. 
E. P. Cubberly: Changing Conceptions in Education, 
Mifflin Company. Price, $.80; postpaid, $.90. 
Harry F. Ward: The New Social Order, Macmillan Co. Price, 
$2.50; postpaid, $2.70. tates 
Morris E. Speare and Walter B. Norris: Vital Forces in Current. 
Events. Ginn and Co. Price, $.88; postpaid, $.98. at LY 
The Survey, 1920: The Complete Report of President’s Industrial _ 
Conference, Mar. 6, pp. 819—834; 1921: Jan. 3, p. 4773 Jano 
8, p. 538; Jan. 22, p. 597. ie akgs 


" PY, 
What is true “Americanism” under the 


Macmillan: 


Houghton i 


The above books may be obtained through the Survey Book Department. 


New York. Price $5.00 yearly. “Entered as second- 
Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND TRAINING 
FoR WoMeEN AND Girts. Bulletin of 
Women’s Bureau, No. 13. From Govern- 
‘ment Printing Office, Washington. 

Frignps aND War, a New Statement of the 

Aug Position. Issued by the Continua- 

tion Committee of the Conference of All 

fared, zo S. Twelfth ‘st., Hao wannicaahah 

Price, § cents. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF TRANSPORTATION. By Al- 

- fred P. Thom, general counsel, Associa- 

“+ tion of Railway Executives. From the au- 

thor, 61 Broadway, New York city. 

 Herepity OF ConstiruTionaL Mentat Dis- 
ORDERS. By Charles B. Davenport. Eu- 
genics Record Office bulletin No. 20. From 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Cold 
_ Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

_ First issue of bulletin of EXCEPTIONAL Pxo- 
-TOPLAYS, INDUSTRIAL Morion. Picrures. 
From National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures, 7o Fifth ave.. New York 

city. Price, 25 cents. 

Tue Opstactes to Economic ReEcovERY IN 

- Europe. By J. A. Hobson, Published by 

‘the Fight the Famine Council, Premier 

House, ‘Southampton Row, W. Cc 1, Lon- 

on. Price, 2'd. 

Tue Mexican Housinc Propuem in Los An- 

| GELES. By Elizabeth Fuller. From Uni- 


geles, Cal. Price, 15 cents. 

SELF-DeTeRMINING Harti. By James Wel- 
don Johnson, Reprinted from articles in 
The Nation. From the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
- People, 7o Fifth ave. New York. Price, 


25 cents. i 
THE RevivaL or Anti-Semitism. By Felix 
Adler. From. the American Ethical 


Inion,. 2 West 64 st. New York city. 
Price, x0 cents. 

SIMPLE PLAN TO ESTABLISH THE Basic 
Pi NCIPLES CONTROLLING THE EsTABLISH- 
MENT OF ee VALUES OF UNITED STATES 
\ Boarp VeEssects. By Guy D. 
commissioner of U. S. Shipping 
Boa d. From Martin Gillen, 120 Broad- 
Rohs New York city. 

Deati ‘PENALTY EncourAGES LyncuHING. By 
evetly Robinson, M. D. Reprinted from 
Western Medical Times, Dec. From 129 
East 35th st., New York city. 

HE ProBLEM OF DisEAsE, Reprint from 
ane Medicine, Vol. II, Nos. 3, 5, 7, 
_ ANALYSIS. OF OUTPATIENT MepIcaL 
None By the Public Health Committee 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
ew York. Reprint from New York 
edical Journal, Oct. 16; New Yor Dis- 
SARIES; BOOK AND RECORD KEEpiInG. Re- 
print from Modern Hospital, Vol. XV, 
os. 1, and 7 
mittee, N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 17 


43 
H aeawlie IMPORTANCE OF THE SciEN- 
IFic WorK OF THE GOVERNMENT. By Ed- 
ward B. Rosa, chief physicist, Bureau of 
Standards, Reprint from the Journal of 
the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
une 19, 1920. 


MPLOYED IN Paper Box Factories in Mas- 
ACHUSETTS. Published by the Department 
of Labor and Industries, Division of Min- 
imum Wage, the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. From 32 Derne st., Boston. 
Hom Buitpinc ror Wace Earners, A Fi- 
1 and Economic Problem. From 
. Ley and Co, py General Con* 


Mawar, ees AND Fore- 


versity of Southern California, Los An-. 


From Public Health Gam! 


SEeconp REPORT ON THE WacEs OF WOMEN: 


Cavendish st, W. 
1/- net. : 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE Care AND Pennine OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN. Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, New Jersey State Department of 
Health. 

For THE HicHest Goop. By Fenton Johnson, 
editor of the Favorite Magazine. From 
3518 South State st., Chicago. 

Pusiic ServicEs, Published for National 
Council of Social Service, 8a New Ca- 
vendish st. London, W. 1. Price 2/- net. 

A Sprenpip List or BoOKs ror PARENTS. Re- 
port of the Reference Bibliography Com- 
mittee. Published by the Federation for 
Child Study, 2 West 64st. New York city. 


A Pea For Popuar Science. By Edwin 
E. Slosson. Written for the Sigma Xi 
Quarterly. From the author, editor of 


the Independent, New York city. 

Prices AND Cost oF LIVING. 
the Monthly Labor Review of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
November, 1920. From the Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 

Tue Hicu Cost or Living AND THE ‘TEN 
YEARS’ PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL CoN- 
SUMERS’ LEAGUE, 1920- 1930. From 44 East 
(23 st.. New York city. | 

American Minimum WacE Laws at Work. 
By Dorathy W. Douglas. From the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, 44 East 23 st. 
New York city, { 

NicuHt-Workinc Moruers. IN ‘TEXTILE 
MILts, Passaic, N. J.. By Agnes De Lima. 
From the National Consumers’ League 
and the Consumers’ League of New Jer- 
sey. 13 Central ave., Newark, N. J. 

Minimum Wace Laws ‘Are Goop BUSINESS, 
Extracts from Letters by Employers Oper- 
ating Under a Legal Minimum. Wage. 
From National Consumers’ League, 44 
East 23 st., New York city. 

THe YeEar’s Work in’ MentAL Hyciene In 
New York STATE. From United Chari- 
ties Bldg, 105 East 22 st., New York city. 

THE InpustrriaL. Cost or PsycHopATHic Em- 
PLoyes. By Margaret J. Powers. From 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc., 50 Union Square, New York city. 

THE "MENTAL HycizNnE OF InpDusTRy. By 
Mary C. Jarrett, associate director, Smith 
Training School for Social Work. From 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc., 50 Union sq., New York city. 

THE HeattH OF MIssioNARY FAMILIES. IN 
Cuina. By William G. Lennox, M.. D. 
From the Department of erates, Uni- 
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A CRUSADER > 


LITTLE a in the public schools. of Framingham, 
Mass., drank water so sedulously that her mother in 


Crusade. who, she thought, ment b ae ena 

rou think it is. prighe Rt" she asked. 

es why monk? 

Hl, you see, Carrie reels ‘sO much water that I am 
he will ‘get a floating kidney.” 


‘COMMERCE IN GOODWILL 


Ay 


Slovak Ministry of Public Hygiene have been touring 


t Board. of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
ious centers as far west as Chicago. and this week, before 
n ere the guests of honor at a dinner given in New 
Dr. B. Stepanek, the new Minister Plenipotentiary 
ovak Republic. to the United States. 
orary m 
s onception of a modern embassy. Instead of the ordi- 
; diplomatic coterie, he has brought with him to this coun- 
oup of experts in industry, science, agriculture, educa- 

the like who will be constantly studying American 


“hese eee ieerion pe reaance on the 


lution a Pyscble Sec arnanien for a Fea! native 
opment in these fields. With the new government mod- 
to a degree after that of ‘the United States, their president 
lar long familiar with American institutions and ideals, 
red, white and blue in a new combination, they 
( | quickening commerce of goodwill in ideas 
th the United States. Dr. Wickliffe Rose of 

eal Jiesatha he ‘spent some time last 


BRUNO LASKER 
} DANIS, TRu} 


ate of Bobs $4 provided fyi in Section 1103, Act rl el a 31917), 
918. i 


alarm sought ‘out the local director of the Modern 


Their 
n. was not altogether different from Dr. Step- ; 


lopm ments in their application to the problems faced by the 
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- Considerable opposition Gaveluped during the discussion of the 
~ ordinance, which is based on one recently passed in Akron, O. 
It ‘stipulates that: 


OR three months past representatives of the Czecho- | 


United States studying American health problems at hy 
tion and under the auspices of the International» 
They visited 


_ country have been modeled, is to be abolished. Sometimes t 


_ing, considering the vast importance of the work, would — 


_ that threaten from the East, but in progressive atic an 
{ invention, 


pool rooms of Toledo, O., reviewed in the Survey . 
_ time of his report, and of prolonged agitation by an influ 
group of citizens, including some of the churches and th 
League of Women Voters, that city has adopted. an ordinanc 


‘its functions; sometimes in that of a bill to curb its powers 


are trying at Albany to make it appear that the departme 
almost entirely duplicates functions with which other ci 


1921 


contribution which Czecho-Slovakia can make not mere 
serving as a bulwark against typhus and the other epide 


my 


SCREENS 


N the heyday of the saloons, screens at their frome wer 

prohibited by many American towns. The saloons have 
gone, many of them, but the screens are still with u 
Partly as a result of the Rev. John J. Phelan’s survey of : 


prohibiting the use of screens to block the view of pool rooms, 
billiard parlors and soft-drink parlors. Prior to its passage, 
the police department of the city had made a census of places © 
where soft drinks were sold and found that out of a total of — 

988, 177, were former saloons; 101 of them were pool rooms. 


Any pool room, billiard parlor or soft-drink parlor or room in. 
which beverages are sold, shall be so constructed and main- 
tained that a clear view of the interior of said place may be had. 
from the street on which said place of business is located, and) 
shall be free from any screens, partitions, fixtures or obstruc- 

* tions which may in any manner interfere with a clear view from | 
the abutting street; provided, however, that any... room 
which is not located on the ground floor, or which room does 
not directly front on or abut on any street shall be so constructed — 
and maintained that a clear view of the interior thereof may | 
be had from any entrance to said room, 


AN OLD ENEMY IN NEW GARB _ 
BOUT once a year the cry goes forth that the Ne 
\ York City Tenement House Department, after. whi 
sO many municipal systems of housing control in this 


danger appears in the form of a proposal for decentralizing 


‘The present donee? is in a determined effort of the same old 
interests that have always opposed the department, wren pe 
in the phraseology of a campaign for economy. ‘These interest 


f) 


departments are also charged and that if the budget of these 
were slightly increased there need be no separate tenemen 
house department. As a matter of fact, this department has ‘ 
never been overstaffed, and the same number of employes now 
under the direction of ‘the tenement house commissioner would 
have to be added to those other departments so that the iach a 


amount to very little. John J. Murphy, former tenement _ a 
house commissioner, writes to the SuRVEY: 


a ’ 


OLD METHODS AND NEW 


The prison dungeon as con- . 
trasted with the newer vision 
of “light outdoor work, whole- 
some food and recreation” as 
corrective measures, is vivid- 
-ly portrayed in this statue by 
Frederic Guinzburg, sculptor 
and welfare worker, which 
was recently presented by the 
inmates of the Westchester 
County Penitentiary to their 
warden Warren McClulle, 
‘in appreciation of his admin- 
istration of the honor system 
and establishment of a self-— 


government organization 


The more responsible owners of real estate have no sympathy 
with the proposal, but they have in their organization minor 
‘bodies representing those types of conscienceless profiteers whose 
‘outrageous exactions forced the adoption of the rent restriction 
_ laws, and have created a spirit of bitterness and revolt among 
the poor tenants of the city of New York. ‘These people have 
always resented the existence of a department which compelled 
them to keep their houses in any sort of habitable condition. 
_ They regarded the tenants as their serfs, and if they had their 
"way would have oppressed them to a point where the peace 
and order of the community would have been gravely threat- 
‘ened. If a most menacing situation is not to be permitted to 
arise, we must make common cause to fight this danger. 
It is not only in view of the part played by the New York 
City Tenement House Department in the history of housing 
reform in this country that this menace is of more than local 
nterest, but because the precedent would be another weapon 
everywhere in the hands of those who oppose a rigorous ad- 


tration of the housing laws. 


iB TEXTILE WAGES 
Hee times afford one of the real tests of industrial 


—§ organization. If a union or a shop committee is able 
~~ ~-to survive the perils of a season of depression, it may 
claim to be well devised. In a dramatic manner the board 
of operatives of the Dutchess Bleachery at Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y., has made this test. In so doing it has also taken a 
uosition which is of general significance to the textile industry. 
The board of operatives in the Dutchess Bleachery is a 
shop organization of workers. ‘This body possesses very large 
powers. It elects three of the six members of the board of 
management. ‘This latter organization is equally representa- 
tive of the workers and of the stockholders in the company. 
It is one of the most advanced examples of industrial self- 
_ government to be found in this country. In common with 
_ other textile plants the Dutchess Bleachery has been suffering 
a lack of orders. For ten weeks the plant has been 
i on a three-day week. All of the employes have been 
d at the reduced schedule. There is half-time em- 
t but no unemployment in the bleachery. Under 
rtnership plan, the company pays the current rate of 
and 6 per cent on its stock. Profits above these fixed 
arges are divided equally between the workers and the 
ockholders. 


tives as well as of the stockholders, passed the following reso 


_Ings to textile workers from seasonal unemployment. 


_ also, with a few minor changes, been incorporated in 


in relation to tl 
management, made up as it is o 


f representatives of the ope 


huitions$: 7.) yeep {2 ie ee 
Whereas in our partnership plant we are obligated to pay 
the current rate of wages; and pices ee 
Whereas wages in our industry have been quite generally — 
reduced 22 per cent, ! 3 ve eat 

_ Whereas this has not yet universally gone into effect, and | 
Whereas the cost of living based on retail prices has declined © 
not 22 per cent, but approximately 12 per cent, this figure of 12 — 
per cent being arrived at after consultation with the merchants’ © 
association of New York, ay 
Be it resolved, that our wages including salaried employes — 

be reduced 22 per cent but that only 12 per cent go into effect © 
at once January 10, 1921, the balance to go into effect at the 
discretion of the management. ‘ ae 
The board of management did not stop with this négative 
action. On the initiative of the board of operatives it brought 
out what amounts to an appeal to the entire textile indus-| 
try.. This appeal pointed out that wages in this indu y 
have for years been low in comparison with wages paidl 
in other industries, employing equally skilled labor, and} 
that the relative increase in wages during the last four year 
only partly rectified this injustice. og also. drew attention to 
the fact that the current reduction in wages in the textile 
industry materially exceeds in percentage the reduction i 
actual living cost. Yq 
The board accordingly stated that it “deplores any e- 
duction in wages in excess of the reduction in living costs,” 
and expressed the feeling that “the best interest of oreducal 
and consumer alike, calls for a smaller reduction of wages Il 
in our industry than the reduction in living costs, in order 
that our wage scale may be brought into proper alignment 
with the wage scale current in other industries similarly} 
situated.” u e 
The Dutchess Bleachery workers and owners thereupon ask= 
ed the Department of Labor to undertake a survey of wages if 
the textile industry, and to make a comparison of wages with 
the cost of living “as determined in accordance with Amer 
can standards.” It asked further that in its survey, the D 
partment of Labor take into consideration the loss of ear 


James Myers, secretary of the board of management 
the Dutchess Bleachery, states that similar resolutions ha 
been adopted by the employes of the Rockland Finishing 
Company, Garnersville, New York. : ae 


THE HAND OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT © 
S one of the last acts of his eight-year vice-presidency . 

“\ of the United States, Thomas R. Marshall has ap= 
peared before the Senate District Committee to urge 

the adoption of a code of laws providing for a new branch 
of the District of Columbia government to be known as the 
department’ of public welfare, under which all work of a 
charitable nature would be coordinated. Are 
Due mainly to the efforts of the vice-president, this co 
was prepared by Robert W. Kelso, secretary of the Bost 
Council of Social Agencies. The welfare department — 
which it provides would have a board of five members at 
head, to be appointed by the District commissioners. » In 
department would be incorporated the present board of chart 
ties, the board of children’s guardians, a department dealing 
with mental defectives and a department for inspectior 
both public and private charitable and correctional agen 
The code also includes legislation for the care of the feeb 
minded and the establishment of a colony for them. P 
vision of the Curtis-Gard bill regulating child labor 
school attendance in the District, now before Congress, 


With residents of the District denied the right of : 
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free speech has spread in the United States.’ 
three years. 


nd their social needs the shuttlecock of politicians, there has 
een little effort at coordination, with the result that welfare 
ssislation for the District is now in a chaotic condition. 
ersons are adjudged insane in the District by a jury as 
jough they were criminals; illegitimacy is treated as though 
ere a contract between the mother and the putative father 
ch can be compromised by a money payment; there is no 


rovision for the feebleminded. 
CORN CAKES TO FEED THE WORLD 


HATEVER might be said of interested motives, the 
Y «offer of fifteen million bushels of corn by the farmers 
of the Middle West to the relief of starvation in 
ral Europe marks a new era in large-scale American phi- 
ropy and is highly creditable to the generosity and good 
s¢ of a group whose gifts to the various social agencies 


cular as those of wealthier groups in our cities. Indeed, 
e offices of the American Relief Administration, the 
UrRveY learned that this offer was not specially solicited but 
lat, on the contrary, owing to shortness'of time, the campaign 
a fund of $33,000,000 to wind up that body’s operations 
rope had largely concentrated on the larger centers of 
ation. There is every hope, by the way, that the sum 
for will be forthcoming, since already about two-thirds 
are received or guaranteed.. The offer of the farmers 


ed, the only considerable donations of produce for foreign 
_ during the war have been a consignment of pigs and 
esults of a sheep-shearing contest by western farmers, both 
e Red Cross. a : $ 

e inspiration for this large offer seems to have come from 
loward, president of the American Farm Bureau which 
ts a million and a quarter farmers. He wired to Mr. 
he corn growers were willing to “market their 


pe vi ; eh ‘THE WAVE OF “SEDITION” LAWS 

| This map, just issued by the American Civil Liberties Union, shows the extent to which legislation restricting 
These laws with few exceptions have been passed within the last 
In announcing its campaign for the elimination of these laws the union calls attention to their use 
2 to punish persons for expressing unorthodox economic or political beliefs 


regulating the boarding of infants; and no law making» 


unctioning overseas have always been large though not as 


_new precedent in gifts in kind. So far as could be © 
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surplus corn in relief and take their pay in good-will,” pledg- — 
ing ‘themselves to deliver the corn at the nearest railroad — 
points. Contrary to newspaper reports on Monday, this offer — 
had not been definitely accepted then, owing to the fact that — 


no funds were available to pay for the transportation of this — 


enormous gift. Mr. Hoover let the farmers’ organizations — 
know that to carry out the child-feeding program of the © 
European Children’s. Fund one million bushels, or about 
15,000 tons, of corn products was all for which transportation 
facilities paid for by that fund could be made available. Of — 
‘the material purchased for the relief of children, one-half must _ 
be dairy and meat products, about 20 per cent rice, beans, — 
cocoa and sugar, 20 per cent other cereals and 10 per cent 
clothing. Mr. Hoover hopes that a fund of two and a half — 
million dollars might be raised to transport another five mil- — 
lion bushels of corn for the relief of the adult populations of 
Central Europe, especially Poland and Austria; but obviously 
that sum cannot be taken from moneys subscribed for the chil- 
dren’s fund. He suggests that the farmers permit him to send 
to Europe as large a quantity as possible of the surplus corn 
and sell it there at cost price, using the fund realized in behalf 
of the children. The gift would thus serve a twofold purpos 

Mr. Hoover also draws attention to the needs of the Amer- 
ican Chinese Famine. Fund and the Near East Relief, which 
his own organization cannot, by its constitution, directly aid; 
and although difficulties have been experienced in securing 
acceptance of a large consignment by the Chinese Famine 
Fund (because so far no money has become available for 
milling and transportation) it is now certain that to some 
small extent at least the Chinese sufferers will benefit from 
the gift of the farmers. One cargo of 6,000 tons for ship- — 
ment from Tacoma to China will be ready the latter part of — 
February or the first week in March. Mr. Hoover estimates 
that it will cost 50 cents a bushel to move corn from an 
Iowa farm to Europe and about the same amount to China. — 
In the latter country there is the additional difficulty of ang 


PG 


the want is greatest. 
ations on the large scale intende 


a generous contribution to bring this about. 
Officers of the Relief Administration are optimistic as re- 


article of diet in Central Europe than it has hitherto been. 
Public education in this direction had been carried on by 


shown that in the kitchens as in the cabinets of the nations 

necessity is the mother of invention; and where Vienna rolls 

have long been a memory, American corn muffins are likely 
to be a substitute eagerly welcomed. 


TECHNICAL EXPERTS AND UNIONS 


-NOTHER interesting and appealing evidence of the 
teality of the new rapprochement between technical ex- 
vi perts and trade unionists comes from Philadelphia. 
_. There a few architects under the leadership of D. Knicker- 
‘backer Boyd have established a significant relationship with 
he building trades unions. 


and to stimulate a sense of joint responsibility for the integrity 
of a great industry. ‘The idea appears to have originated 
with Mr. Boyd who is a former secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects. Mr. Boyd thought that building in 
Philadelphia would be benefited if all those who actually 
participate came to a common understanding. He got not 
much support from his own associates among architects and 
builders. At first the trade unions, too, were suspicious. 
When convinced of his sincerity, however, the unions opened 
their doors to him, and developments came rapidly. Mr. 
Boyd sought to have a genuine cooperation between the archi- 
tects and the craftsmen in the building trades. In order to 
do this, it was necessary to enable craftsmen to envisage the 
problem of building construction from the point of view of 
the architect and the engineer. At the same time, it. was 
also | necessary to make it possible for these supervisors and 
lanners. ‘to come to an understanding of the position of the 
an on the job. Only through such mutual understanding, 
+ seem possible that the enterprise could secure the best 
ies of all concerned. . 

\s a first step Mr. Boyd went before the council of the 
ociated building trades which is composed of nineteen 
unions representing workers in all branches of the building i in- 
dustry except the carpenters, who because of certain local 
differences are not members of the council. He was given 
an opportunity of addressing the associated unions on the 
question of bettering conditions in the building industry. ‘This 
meeting was followed by others. A number of architects and 
builders espouse the idea. 

Mr, Boyd says: 

pial 9 felt that we should know each other better for our inter- 
ests are mutual. Each of us should strive to give the owners 
of buildings the very best. All should work the very best we 
‘know, for the one end of efficiently producing buildings in order 
to provide for the health, safety and comfort of all occupa- 
tions and to make each building a lasting credit to ourselves 
and to our community. I felt that the time had come when 
working men and their associations should more than ever 
Wy develop. themselves as mechanics and as instruments of. ser- 
vice. They should provide opportunities for lectures and dis- 


‘cussions on the crafts and thus make each day’s work more in- 
teresting and efficient and the Prospect of the next day more 


exhilarating. 
Since those preliminary meetings a year ago, the develop- 
_ ments have been numerous. One of the most interesting was 
scribed by William J. Hagerty, the business agent at the 
; bri cklayers’ union of Philadelphia. At the last convention 
the A erican, Intsitute of Architects, Mr. Hagerty said: 


“millers and elevator men, who. as much as the farmers suffer | 
. from the ruling low prices, are being prevailed upon to make 


- gards” ‘the temporary adoption of corn as a much larger staple . 


American corn ‘producers before the war, apparently with little. 
} success 5 but experience both during ad since the war has 


The purpose of this cooperation 
is to enlarge the boundaries of understanding of each group 


are the dirty habits of the people and their utter lack 0 


of the year), and the irritating influence of the intense li 


contagion from one to the other, by their closer contac 
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T started. a campaign of edeeanee in the Taber unions. 
now give our building to four different unions who are teach- 
ing their members how to read plans and how to constr 
work more properly. Our object-is to have every bricklayer, } 
and, if possible, every building trades craftsman in Philadel- 
phia, as good an architect as we can make him. 

“We were always under the impression that our employe 
and the architects thought that the more illiterate a work 
is, the better he is. While I realize that at this time there ca 
‘not be any more direct cooperation than along educational 

lines, I feel sure that if the various chapters would take an 

interest as is being done in Philadelphia, great. results wou 

come. Mr. Boyd, I may say, now has the absolute confidence 

of 60,000 building tradesmen in Philadelphia. He can do more, 

I believe, than any other man that does not belong to orga 

ized labor. He can go to their meetings, sit down and list 

to their discussions. He is invited and they are looking te 

him and to the local chapter to teach and educate workmen. 

The relations between the architects and the brickla 
seem to have developed further than with the other tra 
So far as the bricklayers are concerned, however, a sense oi 
craftsmanship suggestive. of the legend of medieval gui j 
men is coming into existence. Men boast of the cor 
alignment of walls in whose building they have participa 
That is a very real gain. It is leading to other developmer 
Some of the unions are making studies of the time their mem 
bers lose from work during what are considered busy seasor 
They are seeking to measure statistically the unemploymen 
their.trade. This is important for many purposes; not least 
of all will it be useful in fixing rates with some conscious * 
gard for the cost of living, for it is impossible to dete: 
what hourly rate will provide an annual income sufficie 
support a family decently, unless the number of hours 
able for work is known. So this experiment in coopera 
centered on education and on the development of the 
spirit toward the industry is brought over into the econ 
field. There its achievements are still Jargely promises, 
a fruitful spirit has been created—a spirit of mutual un 
standing and of good will which is a valuable possessio 
a time such as this, when so many are endeavoring to sti 
late the sum of hatred between the classes. 


“NEW WINDOWS” FOR SYRIA a 
HE amount of eye disease, especially eye ‘diguies 

contagious nature, in Turkey is appalling. This is due’ 
to several factors which in the order of their import. 


knowledge of sanitation and hygiene, the prevalence of 
the amount of dust due to the dry nature of most of 
country (there being little or no rainfall for eight mon 


As one travels southward from Constantinople, the amo 
of eye disease increases, until in the lowlands of Syri 
becomes extremely pravalenk The heat becomes greater, 
is more dust, and flies are innumerable. One may see infan 
and culdvent s faces so black with flies that their features 
indistinguishable. Epidemics of violent ophthalmia swe 
over the country. These epidemics affect many people o 
ages, but above all the children who more readily spread 


their play and in the crowded conditions of their livin 
is a streptococcus or gonoccus invasion, or both combin 
very virulent. Ulceration and perforation of the cornea tz 
place in a short time, sometimes in forty-eight hours. 
the disease subsides, the tension of the eye produces i; 
(anterior staphyloma). If complete, the eye is sightle ss 
at best only light perception remains. §.— - 

Owing to the ioe ot prevalence of eye 


imagination as does the proverbial oriental drama, 


payments, or in endowment policies. 


¥ 
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hern. Renoir ee Cie s. a haere! a New York oph- 
imist, who was sent by the Near East Relief to study this 
uation, made his headquarters at Aleppo, Syria. At a boys’ 
ent orphanage here were 511 orphans. Examination showed 


hat 

of treatment by the nurse in charge | pesulted in the 
e of 71 per cent. 
arent. _quarters” of the town. Aleppo is quite a large city. 


zs 


o the city so that the estimated population reached 300,000. 
per cent of the clinic cases had trachoma in advanced 
even under the bad conditions of life in Syria a large 
f cases. were lta ne treatment or yy gaa: 


Dace Le pane cad Coa “ot convercing a building 
used as a Turkish hotel and military hospital into 
nerican ye easy Sane Armenian refugee women 
_ Spraying by a powerful 
mnoying animals ok had de- 


ne ae 
any of the sapeits DP ercaally thildrce, had suffered from 


A re > scars nella pan Se ea tol pele 


PURE ati ie 
METHODS OF PREVENTING DISEASE 


Though highly realistic, these drawings and those below, taken from a welfare pamphlet issued by the Japanese 
nl Simple Life Insurance Company (state insurance), have captions as impressionistic and leave as much to the . 
as When, in 1917; after a study of American insurance meth- 

ods, the Japanese government established state insurance, publication of health literature was made a vital part 
a of the program. Insurance in Japan is limited to from $10 to $125 and may be taken out in whole or part-term * 
Premiums range from x0 to 20 cents a month. Any one between twelve and. 
sixty years of age is. eligible without a medical examination. The Department of Communications under whose 
Leki ee state insurance is ‘carried ve transacts its. business and collects the premiums through the post office 


pupil was made in his eyes (a new window, the Armenian 
03 were afflicted with contagious eye disease, and one 
ct of light entered his. eyes for the first time in fou years. 
The eye clinics were established in “Bless you, doctor,” 
he time it was ‘crowded with refugees, and many people 


ing the war, was given vision by a similar operation afte: 
rom the neighboring districts, which were unsafe, crowded 


several years of blindness. When told she might go home s 
cannot find my way.” 


we sight in so many cases have created a great impression. D 


jus attacks. of ophthalmia which had left them with eeraoine: he eer nnd 


i ain Hey, the pBeeble of the community in gifts. 


WASHING CLOTHES 


HOME REMEDIES 


often Beautifully expressed. A lad of eighteen was in the 
Armenian orphanage. He was big and sturdy but incapacitat 
ed for work because he had been blind for four years. A 


quaintly call it). When the bandage was removed, a floo 


aA 


said he, “from this day, I am born ag 
An Armenian woman who had. been deported to Aleppo dur- 


naively said, “But doctor, now that I can see very ae IT 


_ The successful results of these operations and the restoration. 


Tenner’s hospital has become a mecca sought by Christian. 
Moslem and Jew. The Turkish name for hospital is Khasta- 
Khana, literally sick house; but these people refuse to call 
the eye hospital a sick hotise and picturesquely call it the 
“health-house.” 


74 A CORRECTION 


In the article on the Cleveland Federation, Should ‘Byes 
body Care, by Sherman C, Kingsley in the Survey for 
January 15, page 565, line 38, the word “irreparable” was 
a misprint for “inseparable,” and on the preceding page, lin 
31 was transposed in an important paragraph, changing il 


4 


This, then, is the basis of the claim of the Community Fund 
for Cleveland’s attention.. It is seen that the agencies earne 
about one-half ‘of their total needs; income from endowments, 
left by those who have died or given in their names, yields 
about 11 per cent and this leaves about 38 per cent to Mee 1B o- 


MORNING BATH 


Congress and the 
Disabled”. 


anent the care of disabled ex-service men and the in- 
troduction of the second Rogers bill to consolidate 
ey the three governmental bureaus concerned with the 
ee care and training of soldiery handicapped by the World War, 
( are tardy rather than out of order. There is ample authority 
' for saying that we are unlikely, largely because of administra- 
tive difficulties and the opposition by the bureaus themselves, 
to witness a consolidation of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
- ance, the Federal Board of Vocational Education and the 
_ Public Health Service, but without question the present agi- 
tation will serve to rouse and force better coordination be- 
tween them; and that—not consolidation—is what the Ameri- 
can Legion, which nevertheless helped to frame the Rogers 
_ bill, demanded when assembled at its last annual convention. 
The federal board insists that with its work at last sub- 
stantially on the way to completion, consolidation would 
tangle the lines of authority and delay its success. It is averse 
_ to casting its lot with the two Treasury bureaus. The sur- 
| geon-general of the Public Health Service and the secretary 
of the Treasury are averse to consolidating the Bureau of 
- War Risk Insurance and the Public Health Service in the 
- proposed “bureau of veteran reestablishment,” in large part 
because the Public Health Service is Danley: devoted to the 
_ betterment of civil rather than military health. The Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance is interested, more than the others 
at least, in any plan that will centralize authority and decen- 
 tralize activities related to the betterment of facilities for 
the care and training of handicapped soldiery—it feels the 
responsibility therefor was put upon it by Congress; that 
_ accordingly it is held and will be held accountable. 
‘The present dilemma substantiates the conclusions of those 


Poly 


the plans of Congress from the start. The problem was to 
provide for the ex-service man, or woman, a plan of indemnity 


care of his dependents and himself from the moment he en- 
tered military service. His allotments and the allowances 
would go forward promptly; if disabled, he would receive 
prompt and adequate medical and surgical treatment, and 
along with this or satisfactorily following it in such wise that 
at no time would he be helpless, he would receive vocational 
training. ‘This plan, huge and generous enough in conception, 
but inadequate in its administrative detail, failed or worked 
tardily in so many instances that it is easy now to say it is 
one more of the innumerable illustrations of the manner in 
which Congress confounds its intentions.. Thus Congress 
made it impossible, though it often took two days during the 
war to get a letter between points-in Washington, for the 
War Risk Bureau satisfactorily to decentralize its enormous 
activities; as a result the Red Cross, the Legion, and other 
organizations have had continuously to lend a hand in bridg- 
ing the gaps. Again, in only the last few months have the 
War Risk Bureau and the Public Health Service been under 
the same assistant secretary of the Treasury. It followed in- 
evitably, then, that the tanglefoot of legislative authority, 
which commonly goes by the name of red tape, left opportuni- 
r neglect and confusion. Notably was this the case in 
n for hospitalization of injured or sick soldiery. Al- 
rom the moment that the province of medical and sur- 


‘Service, which performs the duties involved also: for 
deral Board of Vocational Education, the surgeon-gen- 
and the director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 


HE presentation of the American Legion’s findings — 


‘still, hundreds of soldiers are, contrary to their legitimate ex: 


familiar with the situation, that the seeds of death were in- 


such. that he could look ay confidence to almost automatic © 


ment so large a factor in financing new housing developments, | 


discouraged cooperation ee the ene “York stat 
instance, offered to build a hospital on Long Island, but ¢' 
Treasury could not guarantee its use during an ensuing fisci 

year—and now as a result not only are the surgeon-general 
and the director of War Risk more or less at odds in trying 
to improvise ways of getting sufficient facilities, but, worse 


pectancies, condemned to inadequate treatment in soldiers) 
homes, county homes, hospitals and asylums which are making 
the most of the opportunity of receiving three dollars a day 
for caring for each of many men at less cost than a dollar a 
day. In short, from the beginning the plan was at fault.) 
Inevitably, as a result, results are at fault. How, conclusively 
and promptly to improve the situation remains the probley fi 
revived once, more by the Rogers bill. rs 
DonaLp Wiese. 
Washington, iene 22. 


Building for a “Nation. 


S the result of six weeks of intensive study of 

newer housing experiments and achievements in En 

land last summer, Lawrence Veiller, secretary of 

National Housing Association, has brought out a 
port, How.England is Meeting the Housing Shortage, which is 
full of suggestive material and arguments for those who are 
concerned over the problem here in the United States. (Copi 
of this report, while they last, can be cbtained from the ass 
ation, 105 E. 22 street, New. York city, at 50 cents.) While: 
his findings to a large extent confirm those of other observers, 
his long and intimate acquaintance with the various “facto 
that enter the problem makes Mr. Veiller’s original conel 
sions an influential instrument of propaganda. 

Of England’s effort as a whole—the plan to build 500, 000 
houses at a cost of over one hundred million dollars’ loss to’ 
the taxpayers every year for a period of sixty years—he says 
that it affords a gigantic object lesson of the advantages and 
disadvantages of government operation in this field. “ : 
private builder had practically ceased to operate five years b 
fore the war.” A drastic remedy was needed to make Ex 
land a “country fit for heroes to live in.” With the gover. 


Mr. Veiller feels that the private builder cannot reenter 
especially since the cost of producing homes is from tv 
to th: e times what it was before the war. Briefly, the plat 
is to raise the capital, over 517 million pounds, by bond issues 
at 6 per cent, raised by the local authorities in the larger co 
munities where houses are to be built, and by the national gov- 
ernment itself in the smaller communities. ‘These bonds 4 
being sold to the people through campaigns reminiscent 
American Liberty Loan drives. a 
All thought of charging an economic rent has been aban. f 
doned. The post-war cost of building precludes it. Re-adjust- 
ment of rentals is to be had in 1927, and the excessive co 
due to post- war conditions is then to be written off. i: 


This sehente! he argues, is essentially unsound. Occupal 
get houses at much lower rents than they can afford. In fact) 
the yare not asked to pay the same proportion of their incom 
for rent that was customary before the war. It is problemati¢ 
under these circumstances, he thinks, whether it will be p 
ble to get the wage-earner to pay an economic rent in 192° 
when possibly his wage will be considerably less than now. 
short, the scheme, in his opinion, makes of labor a privi 
class—and this at a time when the country is groaning und 
high taxes. While the government pays the bills, the rer 
are fixed by 1,800 separate local authorities which are mu 
more open to local influences in making their determinati 
than to the interest of the nation as a whole. Seemingly c ‘0 
tradictory with the statement just made, as regards | 
privileged class, Mr. Veiller states that the new 


le to workingmen by: the local authorities. 
| One of the most serious problems, according to Mr. Veiller, 
‘the shortage of labor and the adoption of a policy of restrict- 
d output by the unions—to 60 per cent of the pre-war stan- 
lard—with the mistaken aim of thus preventing unemploy- 
nent and spinning out the work over more years. He believes 
his problem might be met by the government’s agreeing to 
antee employment on regular work for three years. In- 
ead of this, the efforts of the government to dilute labor have 
merely increased the friction. Nor have the government’s ef- 
Hforts to discourage “luxury building” and thus meet the labor 
yrtage, met with any appreciable success. Indeed, by an- 
nizing both employers and workers, the program of the 
overnment had resulted in producing less than three thousand 
youses by July 1, 1920, instead of the 100,000 which were 
romised by that date. Estimates had been approved for 
- houses, contracts been let for the. erection of 83,014, 
,300 were in course of construction on August 11. To 
ct the private builder back into the field, the government 
is offering subsidies equivalent to 24 per cent and more of the 


Of the new Rent Restriction Act, passed ast ly. Mr. 
er says that it covers all but 2 per cent of all the dwelling 
hot e property. It permits an increase of rent by 30 per cent 


crease of 10 per cent a year later. An immediate increase of 
t on mortgages by one-half of 1 per cent is permitted, 


maximum of 6/4 per cent. 
‘The consensus of opinion of competent observers seems to 
that the government’s policy in holding rents down to the 
re-war level was a mistake, and that better results would have 
en obtained if a gradual increase in rents and mortgage 
rates had been allowed each year; that if this had been done 
would now be possible to charge much nearer an economic 
it in the new government-built houses. 
Li government control in the production of materials, Mr. 
ler’s account is more optimistic.. By guaranteeing the pur- 
of large quantities, the government has enabled the build- 
= material industries to resume production and effected a 
ing of 50 per cent in cost. Standardization of parts es- 
oval se contributed to that result. Of equal importance 


uction—a. very Rath ile tee thers it is remem- 
that five years ago concrete houses were almost un- 


ad for. eesti out new Rg a a department of 
crtfe and industrial research is doing important work. 

In the description of the administrative | machinery, Mr. 
r mentions the twelve regional or district commissioners 
‘ul fill an important function in linking the work of the 
wuthorities to the program of the central organization. 
ctically no tenement houses or block buildings are being 
cted owing to the universal demand for cottages. In 
cities this means the setting up of an entirely new stan- 
do of housing, i in spite of the fact that, owing to the general 
tage, no clearance of slums is being carried out. Even 
gnificant for the future is the requirement under the 
ing act that all towns and cities must adopt a town 


Oo 
in 
Ds 


eiller Ronehides his interesting report by saying: 

ture England will be planned along modern scientific, 
ng lines, with a proper consideration of all the 
that are derived in the United States from the ap- 
oning Lot from the due observance of the re- 


Loans for the purchase of houses may be 


‘of which 25 per cent is for improvements) and a further in-- 


-a second increase to the same extent a year later, subject. 


bility for the existing warfare compose an exceedingly useful — 


often applied to union officials during an industrial controver- 


ibe eradicated from industry. ‘ 


reets; + through the! erode of buildings in 1 civic cen- i 
ers where that treatment is appropriate; and more essentially _ 

th ough ‘preventing congestion of population by the definite 
imitation of the occupancy of the land to not more than twelve. 
houses to the acre in urban communities | and eight in tural 
communities. A 
Irrespective of the disadvantage of. government-built ‘houses. 
and of the unsoundness of a nation’s building houses in large 
quantities to be rented on other than an economic basis, the fact — 
remains that England is producing houses in vast numbers to 
meet the needs of the people, of a type that marks an epoch in 
the development of the housing movement and which will set 

a standard for years to come. 

B. oe 


The Clothing Lockell 


WO very interesting episodes have characterized the 

progress of the lockout in the men’s clothing industry. 

in New York. An injunction suit was filed against — 

the union and certain clauses in the preamble to the 
constitution of the organization were quoted to show that the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is a revolutio 
ary organization and ought accordingly to be dissolved. It 
happens that in the present contr oversy the union is seeking the 
continuance of the system of joint government of industri 
relations while the manufacturers’ association is attempting to 
break down. this variety of representative government. — The 
use of the Socialist terms of the union constitution was accord 
ingly only the red herring so familiar in American politics and 
industrial controversy. Y 
This fact is brought out clearly by the discussion of the § is 
sue of the clothing shut-down by William M. Leiserson who 
acted as impartial chairman of the arbitration machinery main- 
tained by the employers and the union in the New York — 


market and who occupies a similar position in Rochester. 


Dr. Leiserson was the agent of both the manufacturers and — 
the union in New York. He still occupies such a relation- — 
ship in Rochester. He is able to speak, therefore, as an in- 
sider and at the same time he is by the very nature of his © 
office * “impartial.” 

_His summary of the issues and his designation of the Calne: 


public document. He shows that bad industrial conditions — 
have been allowed to develop and he states that the manufac- | 
turers were at least equally responsible with the workers for — 
existing abuses. He indicates that the union has been a more > 
conservative influence that its individual members or the manu- _ 
facturers’ association. He points out that the union has used — 
its influence to stabilize wages and to keep to the agreed level — 
while the manufacturers individually have broken the agree- 
ment in order to “steal” labor from each other while prices 
were high and costs could be passed on to the consumer. 

The responsibility for the break he attributed to a “small 
war party’ among the manufacturers and to their attorney _ 
who in this case seems to have been an “outsider, a word so 


sy. ‘The mass of employers were stampeded into forcing war, 
upon the union, according to the impartial chairman. As a 
step in this campaign the staff of labor managers headed by 
Major B. H. Gitchell was summarily dismissed by the manu- — 
facturers’ association. “The “small war party’ ” having elimi- — 
nated the labor managers were then found to be in control of 
the manufacturers’ association and the conflict was inevitabl 

Dr. Leiserson’s statement has clarified the issue. “The cote- — 
rie interested in breaking off relations with the union appears — 
to have acted on the assumption that the present depression — 
with its resultant unemployment would give success to thei 
aims. So far only a costly shut-down, a season of inactivit 
wasteful to every group concerned—manufacturers, worker: 
and the public—has been accomplished. Dr. Leiserson thinks 
that the union is too strong to be eliminated from the New 
York market. It may well be that the principle of represen- _ 
tation is too thoroughly intrenched in popular hee. Spr, to y 

ped Beto 
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Berlin, December. 


EFORE the war when business flourished and Ger- 
"man industry was,in a position to increase orders 
and improve social conditions, sometimes in advance 
of the positive demand of the workers, active par- 
ticipation of workmen in the management was rarely con- 
‘sidered. But at the present time, with the entire people 
4 impoverished by a long war, ilicnoarished despite all increases 
in wages, discontented over a routine which no longer offers 
- them the guarantee of a steady livelihood, the demands of the 
_ workers for a share in the running of the factory must be taken 
into account. As long as it was possible to raise wages stead- 
ily, as in the coal industry the last two years, a decisive change 
in the capitalistic concentration of coal production was post- 
poned. But now the inner market price of most commodities 
has about reached that of the foreign market, and buying at 
home has about ceased. Therefore, wages and production are 
cut down, and the question of labor participation has become 
urgent. . 
Reading the literature and listening to the speeches of con- 
servative manufacturers and radical workmen in Germany 
might lead one to the conclusion that the present phase of con- 
flict between labor and capital threatens the very existence of 
the capitalistic system. Before the Works Councils law was 
passed—the first step toward participation of labor in the con- 
trol of production—the head of a large industry predicted 
gloomy consequences. The little remaining authority of the 
manufacturer, he said, would be buried: 


The employer creates the factory. His initiative, his daring 
‘and ability in industrial combinations make the business, He 
s the benefactor. Now he will be obliged to render an ac- 
counting to those whom he has helped. The whole law is an 
accusation against the class of employers and not only that 
but condemnation. 


On the other hand the German Socialists call for immediate 
action against capital through the machinery of the trade uni- 
ons and works councils leading to the socialization of all indus- 

the overthrow of capital and domination of the proletariat. 
lave recently attended the national Works Councils Congress, 
he congresses of the two Socialist parties which represent 
t Here the functions of 
the trade unions and of the works councils were discussed in 
great detail. The slogans used in debate were usually those 
of Marx and dealt with the inevitable conflict between capital 
and labor. But the real thought of the workers was less of im- 
‘mediate socialization than of democratizing industry. ‘The 
Majority Socialists, representing over five million voters, were 
inanimous in supporting the works councils and trade unions 
‘as organs destined to establish production on a wider basis than 
that of the small board of directors. A part of the Independ- 
ent Socialists also spoke in the same sense. Even those who 
accepted the Third International and the principle of 
late action to Dialed capital were ae moderate 


fenced that the only immediate have: for twenty million 
erman People i is to maintain and i increase Joneensul Labor 


bers ee in negotiations. “They now use the works councils 
o see that the wage scales, settled by them with the employer, 
ar ay: applied. But this pce not go far enough to satis- 


“By Sanford Griffeh 
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fy labor. The employer still aeldes the state's on which he wil 
run his business, and can shut down or expand without on 
sulting his employes. This, labor, representing the majorit| 
of consumers, cannot admit. It demands a voice in the r 
ning of the business and, representing the consumers, | ants t 
know why a factory should be closed down. Pet ql 

’ The Works Councils law also gives to labor some say in en 
ployment and discharge. Labor now demands an equal voic 
in this control. The unions, in collaboration with the work 
councils, want to know what motives are behind employmen 
policy and insist that this be determined not merely by the con 
sideration of maximum profit but also of the needs of 't 
workers, i. 4 

It is now tpeeiale for. Gérnan manufacturers to me 
work in their factories attractive. As they themselves are 
stantly burdened with new charges and reduced profits, the} 
are less and less hostile to new legislation which tends to sprea( 
liabilities and at the same time to make labor more stead 
Hence the aim of democracy in industries is shared by m 
employers. It may not be more than a passing phase lead 
either toward more general socialization or reaction again 1 q 
a more capitalistic system. But more democracy is at any ra i 
essential for production in the immediate future, and, at bot 
tom, this is what German labor i is demanding more than “domi 
ination of the proletariat.” ‘The hesitation of the Ge 
workmen to revert to violence is shown in the energy of 
trade unions in furthering the economic education of the m 
They too fear that a violent change would make them alm 
as powerless as the manufacturers in dealing with inexpe 
enced workers. The support which the trade unions are giv 
ing the works councils is, for a larger part, due to a desire t¢ 
learn the secrets of production as part of a complete indust 
education rather than a move to assert power. 

When the revolutionary workmen’s councils collapsed 2 
it became evident to the workers that the common committ 
would not meet their demands, they looked with increased i 
sistence to the government for a Works Councils law. Ma 
manufacturers admitted the need of some such organ. 
riots in March, 1919, led the government to promise to. 
troduce a works councils provision in the constitution. 
February, 1920, the law was passed, and in the early part 
the summer it was put into effect throughout Germany. 

The works council brings all the workers of a factory te 
gether and serves as their common organ of representation It 
functions are limited largely to matters dealing with la 
seeing to it that contracts with labor are executed and thai 
wage scales and conditions are faithfully carried out. | is 
however, also involves the obligation of seeing to it that | 
men as well as tle employers do their share in the cont 
The law gives the workers a right to look into the wage 
of the employer but not further. Experts appointed by 
workmen also have the right to look at the balance shee 
the end of the year. ‘This, however, does not constitute an ¢ 
fective control over current expenses and in no way hin 
the management in the actual running: ‘of the business. 
important provision is that which permits the council to p 
on employment and discharge. It may insist on hearing 
reason for any discharge and, in case it seems unjust, may ex 
act an indemnity for the worker. The works council 
has a voice in the matter of employment, but this is mor 
paper than a reality. It does not remove the policy of 
factory, from the hands of the Perpleve or are its co 


\e actory. SOM ig one ee it gives a employer an 
1 unity to meet the needs of his workers as a whole with- 
intervention of the. trade unions on every detail. On 
er hand, the trade unions can make their influence felt 
works council without having to make an. issue of 
difference hie the aba a needless strikes 


Biere ae and that en ae in the’ business is 
aly way to satisfy labor. But most of them have accept- 
> Works Councils law and have agreed on their methods 
plying it. 
employers and workmen to make their own interpreta- 
‘The employers’ associations united on a common line of 
Only the most tigid interpretation was to be given to 
xt... No special interpretation should be admitted. I 

ave before | me several of these instructions. ‘The statements 
nformation to be given to the works councils should only 
lat general balance of the concern at the end of the year 


employers who twist the: law to suit their particular 
s. Some, for example, have refused to show their wage 
Others have discharged or bribed leaders. ‘There are 
yf instances where the works councils are run by work- 
let themselves be fnpeed hale promotion to ane posi- 


m. Paul Uhabrert, the vista as theorist of socialist trade 


ical : 


The Works Councils. law. sees Me without responsibiliy en- 
trusted to the workers, German industry will not regain its 
ace. The Works Councils’ law, however, is not the end 
yiew. The real. test will come in its. application, in what 
kmen show they are able to make out of it, The law 
ves them new rights but also involves new tasks and obliga- 
ms. It may be used to introduce democracy into German ‘in- 
stry. The workers’ willingness to work and to assume ob- 
ations will give the law its real value. As soon as they 
take a determined Position” on that, the ‘period of feudalism 


of the Gehan: workmen have grown up on Marxian 
Umbreit himself predicts : as an outcome of the devel- 
if works, councils: alae ‘ 


‘ 
Bid 3 irst must come. ‘equality ee eas tabok ane ‘capital, Then 
wil iB re aime in er and ae socialization in labor. 


he ill of Gertead teen to remain no onger a mere 
strument. of production but to become leaders in it is so 
ooted that it is bound to break through the paragraphs 
the Works Councils law. The movement is too Bnene to 
Ain es sh the eateoyy text of this lere a 


ay the | onlay firm and to a re on the board 


: bargaining. ip 
is not an o1 sider such as the trade unions 


The law i is loosely enough drawn to permit 


cult, the conyerts to Bolshevism become more numerous, 


social evolution of Germany, - 
ceils in factories near Berlin and in the Ruhr and Rhineland 


by labor, but they have a still greater interest in maintainin 
_ production. 


ism, made ai following statement, which may be taken © 
te ; one-half, 


could be obtained. For a time, the factory, in agreement wit 


- works abruptly closed down without full explanation there 


ganized. Here I found a director, who from the beginning : 
had decided to coltaborate with the works councils for better — 


Kt ison ‘not Tenounced these demands and there- — 


a process 0 | 
They warn against ae over the. machiner 


cial ha congresses and at the Works Connene Coie 
the Communists—and among them now a majority of Inde 
pendent Socialists—demanded that the works councils rep 
the trade unions as the organs of action. The works cou 
would then, with a combined political and economic prog 
begin a fight to the finish for the rule of the proletariat. 


is Daumig. His efforts to organize parallel works cour 
have not been particularly successful so far. German labor 
to whatever party it pays dues, is slow to embark on hazard. 
ous adventures and much prefers the slow piling of stone 
stone in social progress. Recently, however, Russian Com 
munist influence in Germany has again become powerful. pes 
Independent Socialist Party has split. A majority of 
workers in it has gone over to the Communist program, 
the ranks of out-of-work increase day by day and living, be 
cause of food shortage and want of coal, becomes more dif 


Whether, therefore, the tendencies in the labor movemen 
continue along democratic or communistic lines, the works 
‘councils will continue to be an essential organ in the present 
I have studied the works coun 


‘They have brought with them none of the terrors conservative. 
manufacturers predicted. The hostility of the employers no 
longer holds. It is true, they instinctively resent all control 


I have talked with many manufacturers about 
the law. Most of them now regard it as a valuable organ in 
dealing with labor in the factory. I studied the functioning | 
of the works councils in the large machine works of Hasse and 
Wrede. Here the management has reduced the personnel b: 
Had it done this abruptly, there would have been 
strike and a general protest. The situation which led to this 
is typical of that in all German industry at present. The cost 
of production has risen to the point where no more orders. 


the works council, kept all of the personnel for forty-six hours. 
a week, then reduced to forty hours, and finally twenty-four, 
It now became impossible to continue production or to secure’ 
further advances from the banks on stored goods. When this’ 
contraction in hours did not suffice, new steps were taken, Ex- 
perts from among the workmen were given a chance to see the 
books,’ and the whole situation was explained to them. They 
were confronted with the need for further reductions. Who 
would go? The young, unmarried men volunteered to give 
up their places, satisfied that they were victims of general } 
cial conditions and not of any employer’s sabotage. Had these 


would have been much ill feeling and probably a general strike. 
In Krupp’s the works councils also have been successfully or- 


understanding, and on the other hand workmen more acct 5 
‘tomed to self-government than in German industry as a whole a 
In factories where the works councils have remained a mere" 
fans the fault may lie on the side of the employer, or on that 
of the workers. Employers who from the beginning have been © 
fighting the works councils, just as they fought trade unions i ‘ 
before, now find that instead of having a substantial organiza- 
tion within the factory to settle difficulties, they are constantly — 
hindered by strikes. In such surroundings the communist 
works councils, whose fighting program is one of war on 1 cap i 


ital and the transfer of 
‘most recruits. 
Not only cuiplayers: ‘Had loo 
councils partially provided for 
- but also organized labor. ‘There was a fear that the councils 
might get into the hands of inexperienced workers who would 
abandon fundamental economic necessities for half-baked po- 
litical ideas. “The trade unions, therefore, from the beginning 
assumed more or less the direction in the works councils and 
emphasized the necessity of education and uniform action. 
~ Workmen, the unions declared, should not expect to be en- 
- trusted with a share in the running of the business without 
- proving that they were ready to familiarize themselves with 
- the general needs of the factory and. of the industry. The 


- men much of a voice in deciding policy, but the workers insist 
that this law is merely “the first step in the path of industrial 
democracy.” ‘The trade unions, therefore, have opened works 

councils schools for instruction in the economic problems con- 

nected with their industry. As Friedrich Kuebler, one of the 
directors in the socialist union of employes, writes: 


Higher education ,is entirely out of the question today for 
German workmen. A popular economic education, especially 
for the leaders in the works councils, must therefore be pro- 
vided by the unions. We have not time to wait while we train 

- coming generations but are confronted -by the hard reality that, 
unless the workers prove they are able to assume a part of the 
responsibility of production, all the gains of the revolution 

will be lost. The outcome depends on the question of how 
many workers prove that they have the capacity to take over 
leadership in the works councils and unions. 


_ With this aim in view the socialist trade unions organized 
ha works councils school last spring which was attended by 250 
"students. Among the subjects taught were: The Develop- 
ment. of Capitalism, Analysis of the Works Councils Law, 
‘Directives in Popular Education, and The German Consti- 
tution. 
_ In the actual functioning in the works councils, the trade 
- unions too have given directions which they intend shall quali- 
fy them to take an active part in production. The programs 
of three different labor organizations show that all of them 
have much the same preoccupation : the workers must know 
the business, must understand its relation to production as a 
Ka whole, and must act on uniform lines based on ‘a well deliber- 
ated policy. I find that in factories where the trade unions 
vere Able to ‘apply these principles, the works councils have 


Upon the isle; 


of fanary, 1920, 
‘ments in the hands of the employers or ‘have taken. a 


present Works Councils law, it is true, does not give the work- 


THE TWO BROTHERS 
By Edna Osborne Whitcomb 


The sky is dark, the waters strong and free, 
‘The gulls are circling round in search of food 
To carry home to a waiting, hungry brood os 
In nests upon the rocks above the sea. 
On nearing the shore by the tall madrona tree, 
__. The devil-fish trapper stands in genial mood 
. For his brother has come to break the solitude 
to share the pain, the glee. 


To pioneers like these the outdoor life, 
Is not a passing dream, a summer game. 
It is their work, their habit, their choice, their all. 
Whether days are dull or shrill as notes of a fife, 
These simple island folk, unknown to fame, 
_ Accept God’s will and answer nature’s call. 


attitude which has blocked production without being of | 
help to the workers. The following instructions, adopte( 
a general conference of socialist trade unions, (eight mi 
workers) and of employes ( Angestellten, 700,000 1 embe| 
are given the various labor’ ‘organizations for. the running 
the works councils: 

Study ways of production and distribution of good: s. 


‘Develop the works councils on uniform lines. 
Find solutions for social and trade problems. 


In order to accomplish this, qmatereel should be 
each branch of the industry and worked over on a ae unifor 
plan. 

Profit and losses accounts of the running sr i of 
business should be kept to date. 

-This method should give a general survey of the scope ‘ 


the business. } Y 
This information once gathered should be dah by pop i 
lar lectures. Works councils members should attend classes 4 


learn the nature of their functions. 
Various committees should be formed by the works council 
in order to study general economic problems. — 
Close collaboration with the members of the Hee union 
in fixing wage scales, etc. 


The metal workers in their publication, Works Cou 
define the functions of the works council in the fo lowing wi 


To secure a precise knowledge of production in the factory 
Gain knowledge of the raw materials on hand ue thei 
value; ie 
Check on existing contracts of the firm with buyeres \ 
Check on accounts, costs of production and sales prices; | 
Study the outlook for executing orders at home and abroad; 
Study the possibilities of extending the scope of the busines 
by assimilating other firms in similar lines. . 


The temporary Central Bureau of Works Councils i in B 
lin defines the function in a more compact manner: “a 


With the collaboration of experts supported by the work Ls 
councils in the branches of the various trades, to check al! 
stocks of raw materials on hand, possibilities of. productio 
costs of production, prices, methods and possibilities. of sal 
/ways to secure capital for prompt expansion. The princif 

’ to follow in.making decisions is to work toward the transforma» 
tion of industry from the present purpose primarily direc 
to create maximum profit into production directed primari 
to meet the maximum need. f 
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\¢ MPARATIVELY bes ehies have developed a sem- 
Ablance of control over their public dance halls. The only 
"matters deemed worthy of consideration often have been 
e.connected with the hour of closing, attendance of minors, 
liquor upon the premises and penalties for failure to pay 
se fee, Many city ordinances are practically identical 
ig these items. A few progressive cities have been led 
at these questions cover but a few of the social prob- 
caused by the public dance and that legislation of a more 
t and constructive nature is needed. 

me set down somé of the main findings growing out 
id cade over two years, the results of which will 
in a volume on Dance Halls as a Factor in 


rks in the larger cities of the United States and Canada 
replies were received. Of this number only 147 cities 
orted the existence of a city ordinance on dance hall regu- 

In view of the serious attempt made to secure infor- 
from all sources, it may be assumed that the ordinances 
: 147 cities practically represent the total legislation in 
on this matter. In addition, many other sources have 
nsulted, including clergy, juvenile courts, probation of- 
ducational leaders, social agencies and many sorely per- 

parents. : 

‘testimony of all these is indeed uniform in brand- 
‘unsupervised dance hall and its. influences as one of 
ca’s great social problems. This verdict is borne out 
e various reports of vice commissions, Senate investiga- 
and city recreation surveys. The fight made by the Unit- 
ates. government during the war against the spread of 
eal disease, as is well known, has led again and again to 
mregulated dance hall as'a source of danger; but on the 

iand, the very activity of the government in closing 
assignation has often increased the attraction of the 


stitute as a place for solicitation. Many cities evidently see 
municipal dance hall the remedy, but before we can give 


ent from political control, install a Jarger and more efh- 
force of supervisors and restrain ‘ ‘jazz’ orchestras and 
otors from satiate a Maa ee assemblage with 


islation are in the eastern. or Atlantic states, most of 
in New England. Another third are in the central 
the smallest number in the South. 

eight cities have ordinances that define the eanual fee 
“permission to hold dances. There are 50 which require a 
e fee and permit for each dance held; 4 charge annual 
r the hire of a hall; 13 have special clauses in their 
ces defining the annual rate for dancing academies and 
ls. On the ground that they demand the most stringent 
ision and regulation, 3 cities especially license single 
d balls. In 22 cities, dance promoters must pay for the 
ices of both ‘police officers and dance hall matrons, in ad- 
a Paying” the regular permit fee. These matrons are 


ds 5 as security for ieepiae pubhe oe a Two cities charge 
ta each year, or according to the receipts from the dance 
‘onage. Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati and several 


. Although dances are frequently held in hotels and 
oms, only 2 cities exact a license fee for this privilege. 


out Dancing Cities 


- 30 of them; and 18 restrict smoking in dance halls. 


- Four hundred letters were sent to— 


dance hall to the professional and semi-professional 


r unqualified endorsement to it, we must divorce its man- 


cities: make the fee proportionate to the floor space of the _ 


' Oanducted Hy 
BRUNO LASKER © 


-38 other cities show that regulation of these items is enforced 
by the city police. In at-least 2 cities a board of censors con- 
trols these matters along with others, while in 6 others the 
control is vested in boards of public welfare of boards of com- 
missioners. State laws are becoming more strict in regard to. 
dance halls and nearly every city has a building inspection de- 
partment to look into them, especially in response to an awak- 
ening public sentiment as to proper fire protection. : 
No less than 46 city ordinances stipulate that public halls 
used for dancing shall be brightly lighted at all times. 
“Shadow” or “moonlight” dancing is expressly forbidden by 
Provision : 
for separate and proper toilet facilities for men and women of 
emphasized i in the ordinances of 22 cities, while 8 further in 
sist on the accessibility of pure drinking water—a matter which 
was even more important before prohibition when dance hall 
managers often tried to secure trade for the bar by keeping 
windows and doors shut and making the hall as stuffy as 
possible. nae 
Without discussing 1 in detail the provisions for closing hours 
and age limits, in which there is no uniformity, and regula~- 
tions for the sale of liquor which have automatically become 
inoperative, we come to the important question of supervising 
by city officials. Of the 147 cities 102 report that dance halls 
are inspected by. state and city officials representing the public 
building’ inspection and the department of health. In 57 of 
them only, is there provision for control: by specially appointed 
officials, such as dance hall inspectors, board of censors, officers 
specially assigned by state district police and by the local police 
force. ea 
In several cities of Massachusetts no dance is allowed _ ae 
without the presence of a special police officer in uniform, as- 
signed by the chief of police but paid for by the manager. 
Buffalo has an inspector of dance halls who provides special 
policemen whose services must also be paid for by those hold- 
ing the dance. Colorado Springs and Columbus have women 
inspectors. Cleveland has an inspector with 40 male deputies _ 
and 2 women chaperons. In Dayton and Indianapolis the 
bureaus of police women execise careful supervision. ‘The Re- 
creation Commission of Detroit, in addition to a carefully 
planned system of enforcement and supervision, has a filing sys- _ 
tem which gives the personal history of all managers of com- 
mercial recreation. In Boston the dances are contrclled by the 
Licensing Board, while in Dallas a censor of dance halls co- 
operates Saecuvely with the Board of Appeals and Commission- ; 
ers. Here the fire and police boards jointly appoint two mem- 
bers of the police force, one of whom must be a woman, to act 
as inspectors of public amusements. Duluth has both police we 
officers and dance hall matrons to enforce the law. 
In Kansas City the Department of Public Welfare appoints 
as many dance hall inspectors as may be needed. ‘They are 
permitted to charge fifty cents for the inspection of each hall. 
In Philadelphia, the owner of the building is held responsible é 
for seeing that the manager of the dance has a proper license 
and that during the holding of a dance a sworn officer is 
present. ~ 
Some unusual provisions are contained in many of the or-seen 
dinances. ‘Thus, Appleton, Wis., insists that the name of the 
person promoting or managing a public dance be stated in all 
advertisements. Atlantic City regulates the entrance fees thats a8 
may be charged. Boise City prohibits 1 in detail any immoral 
dance or exhibition calculated to excite the passions or any 
act of indecency or immorality and prohibits close dancing, _ 
stipulating that dancers should hold one arm extended or hang- ar 


Suggestions based on inve: tigation of bale ctties in the 
‘United | States 


HE creation of a uniform minimum age law. Mere chil- 
dren should not be allowed to dance with men they do 
‘not know. Minors should be defined as being at least 
eighteen years of age, and none should be allowed in the 
Public halls without parents or guardians, 
The necessity of a license fee. 


More definite and direct control by a city department 
of. ventilation, sanitation, lighting, toilets and dressing 
rooms. 

RAS uniform closing hour, Public dance halls should not 
keep open after 1x P.M. Investigation reveals that later 
‘hours are a contributing factor to possible delinquency. 
Nearly all other forms of amusement are quite generally 
closed at 11.15 o’clock—why not dance halls? 


Continued vigilance as to possible sale of liquor. ‘There 

is evidence that drink is being sold at dance halls during 

the “dry” period. Dance hall legislation must prohibit not 
only sales but also the entrance of intoxicated persons. 


Censorship. Every city should have an inspector of 
- dance halls connected with the board of public welfare. 
Police women should be appointed, who should have offi- 
_ cial status as regular police officers. Inspectors should be 
paid a sufficient salary and be held responsible for the en- 
forcement of all ordinances concerning dance halls. Every 
dance hall should have a police woman and dance hall 
_ matron in attendance during the entire evening, and their 
services should be paid by the management. ~ 


The owner of the building as well as the manager and 
tir ortotee should be held responsible for any possible mis- 
conduct, and forfeiture of the license should take place after 
two offences. Matrons and police women should be persons 
of exceptional moral character and well versed in the 
technique of the modern dance. Pass-out checks should not 
be allowed. Young boys and girls with sportive tendencies 
should be reported to their parents and, if advice is un- 
pended, dealt with by the proper public agencies. 


 Mecessity of a city ordinance that will cover all these Me 


Cincinnati rather quaintly assumes that public 
dane 25 may be held that are injurious to the morality of. young 
eople and only stipulates that they must not be within a given. 
ace from any church, school or public library. Flint, 
Mich., demands that 66 per cent or more of the property own- 
ts within a radius of one block must have consented to the 
se of a hall for dancing before permission for such use is 
given. Lansing does not permit any “unescorted female” 
isit any public dance hall. Several other cities define, in some 
etail, features deemed objectionable, while Lynn, Mass., de- 
mands that a matron, appointed by the woman protective of- 
9 supervise a dance, must know the technique of modern 
ng and see to it that no suggestive or improper steps or 
‘postures are permitted; also she must give special attention 
me ne and watch over smoking and flirtation i in the 


‘itizens or in who oe taken out first papers. Often 
ual dances are prohibited by name, such as “coast to 

“bunny hug” and “shimmy,” or “jazz” music is 
P as barred. Omaha ‘gives detailed instructions about 


vee. 


view of the small number of cities that have any form 
unicipal legislation and of the lack of uniformity where 
legislation does exist, suggestions are offered [in an ad- 
joining panel] to city reli ate departments, social organiza- 
Pa nd women’s clubs, as items that should be considered 


JouHn J. PHELAN. 
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FEW years aene the. Eero wee made weary ne 
tain section of the lower East Side of Marhattan’ 
first-hand material which would help explode the legend § 
_ Jewish immigrants owe to a ruthless individualism their 
atively rapid rise to personal prosperity in this country. | 
found that, as a matter of fact, their group and commu! 
life was more close-knit and that organization an mu 
ee peity affected their every day life more intima 
than was the case among their neighbors of other radial ori] 
This was especially true of soetal provision for : 
leisure time. A much fuller and more accurate inquiry 7 
dois recreation facilities in Manhattan ws eh 


a main activities carried on by recreation agenties in th 
areas, and it is interesting to note that on Washington Heig 
and in the Bronx, where the more well-to-do Jews live, a mit 
larger proportion of these activities is devoted to cultural 
educational (including purely religious) purposes than ° 
East. Side where social activities predominate. This i is di 
the fact that on the East Side institutions are more specia 
and religious education is largely given in special schools 
included in this survey. Measuring these activities. against | 
arbitrarily assumed norm, the investigators found in some di 
tricts what seemed to them an unproportionally large am 
of energy devoted to children of the younger ages and 
adults—including young men over twenty-one years of 
with relative neglect of adolescents. While this is only na 
since many agencies are included whose primary object is 
cational, further advancement on the, recreational side, 
surveyors hold, would round out the diverse activities of ff 
agencies and pues an even fuller contribution to chara 
building and Jewish culture. “The approach to the adolescet 
they say, “must be based primarily on his recreational 
and desires. These must be given him i in wholesome envi 
ment.” Culture, education, religion “cannot be imposed up 
him. The center must carefully £ feel its way. in supplying 
; element.” 

In these days of conflicting aims in social center work 
between “‘Americanization,” as narrowly interpreted, and 
servation of racial inheritances—the definition given of 
distinctive purposes of a group community center, in contr, 
with an undifferentiated social center, is worth consideri 


The Jewish community center is ‘neither a gotialized He 
Nachosl nor a synagogue extension or a synagogue club or 
- imitation of a non-sectarian settlement or a young men’s 
young: women’s educational and physical culture institut 
is a recreation agency, with active neighborhood and 
munal interests, assigning to Jewish cultural, to social a 
"physical activities, a conspicuous part in its program, withor 
neglecting general cultural, esthetic and educational work, | 


In keeping with this definition, the exclusive provisior 
javich work of any one type or formal instruction in Je 
studies as a predominant part of the program is discou 
The standard type of Jewish community center prop 
with due regard to the need for modification in different 
borhoods and with a view to existing institutions and: ag 
—gives the following Pee of service to various 
ities : dat y ray? i Ki 
gael aoe era per pone 
Physical Joclv's giaee'e aie eles p20 HOR sCOmE iam 
Educational Hs eee 
Music, Drama and Art..............10 per cent ca 
Civic and Communal................. 5 per cent 

(Intended to be- supplementary (Coe ae 

general civic pi nal n | iethil 4 
ieaity vastsoueensteesansane dees giana per cent. 


Social - 


Ce er 


_.20 per cent~ 
65 per cent 
2 SE TS Wleteaacatevaley ay Wats per cent 


af uniors_ : 


capacity ‘of the individual center, three standards /are 
ed, serving respectively | a Jewish population of 25,000 
"25,000 to 50,000, and from 50,000 to 100,000. The 
aum type should include 6 club or class rooms for 25 per- 
3 a social and reading room to hold 50 Persons; a 
and billiard room for 25 persons and a gymnasium for 60 

. It should be added, perhaps, that these and the 
ce ig ecomnendstions are based on an intimate study 


Mae Janae eG Muether ads 
eae eens is for a oo coordinator” whose 


JEST T. ATWELL, director of the Biveau of Color- 
Work of Community Service, Inc., draws attention to 
and mischievous assumption that the “colored man 
time for play in youth or thereafter.” He has no dif- 
showing that, eee with Caan ational and religi- 


Phe eiucand much behind: the times. “OF the general 
says in a recent issue of the Park International: 


Colored people. are intensely human, live in similar environ- 
ent, have similar aspirations, require the same infusion of 
nee and impulse to promote joy; and need preventions 
| curatives as advocated for other’ groups. In the four- 
€ institutions of “real life’ based upon work, love and 
there may not be omitted for the colored’ man more 
for the -white the fourth cornerstone of normal existence: 


- Unwilling Guests 


NTERTAINMENT for Ellis Tseng immigrants who 
rare temporarily detained before entering this country be- 
se of slight physical ailments is provided by the New York 

inty Chapter of the Red Cross. Ordinarily there is a shift- 
opulation of about seven hundred adults and children at 


Ellis Island hospital. Some of them are confined to their 


ut the Majority are simply under observation or are be- 
a for minor ae te make the time pass less 


fing and movies. raking eer of the universal love 
aging, the Red Cross is using it as a means of teaching the 
grants English. Only songs in the English language are 
en they leave the hospital and finally set foot on 
ent, these newcomers from Russia, Italy, India and 
ay have one thing in common—they can sing Yankee 
the Star-Spangled Banner and three or four other 
n a SPRES: as it comes to motion pictures, it must 


oes t acpealiy Phe aa hotter St cational, or simply 
are. angi picked with the intention of giving the 


ces so aeonly that no st bie been made 
There i is a constant clamor for chessmen on 


game are the Russian ‘and Polish Jews. Chil- 


ae 


often suffer from relying too exclusively upon themselves and 


such training. A Saturday morning class under expert leader- 


call ry i [re 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
BOSTON 
MEETINGS 


Cover page of the special January Massachusetts League number 
of the Club Worker, organ of the National League of Girls’ Clubs. 
The league has recently changed its name from the National League 
of Women Workers in order to express more definitely its purpose, 
to develop a sound spirit and technique of club work with his 
Seven state leagues are affiliated, with national offices at 130 E. 
59 Street, New York city 


dren! ‘of these Hatlanabities much prefer this exacting facet be a 
amusement to romping about as American children do. We 
are told that the tendency for incoming children to ask fori es 
mental rather than physical recreation is on the increase; and 


it has been suggested that this may be due to the after-effects 
of war and malnutrition. 


Swapping Story Tellers 


HE clients of a rural grocery store, these cold days, keep . 
- themselves entertained by swapping stories. If the local - 
supply of stories gives out, there will be a drummer or some 
one from a distance to supply the need. But groups of people 


ak 


their limited repertory for entertainment at their church or 
club “social. ” When brother Jones has for the hundredth 
time “obliged” by telling of his experience in Chateau Thierry — 

—each time with the addition of some trifling but picturesque _ 
detail, it is true—and people begin to yawn while the pretty — 
school teacher, Miss Smith, recites ‘‘selections” from Eugene — 
F ield—when, in short, some of the members stay away to 
avoid “again being bored to death’—it is time to look for a’ 
remedy. “The remedy i is simple enough: . It is swapping story 
tellers as well as stories. "The Community Council of Louis- 
ville, Ky., which has introduced so many practical schemes, — 
through its Volunteer Recreation Bureau has systematized the 
exchange of entertainers. A drive for story tellers recently 
brought together a number of women with previous training 
in that art and a much larger number of women who desired — 


ship was started, and the volunteers were assigned to the i in- 
stitutions that desired their services. 

By cooperation with the Louisville Conservatory of Music, : 
the council’s Committee of Neighborhood workers, in a sim- a 
ilar fashion, secured leaders for community singing and teach- ih 
ers of singing: and piano from among conservatory students. AS 
whose service is counted as part of their work. The greatest * 
need was found to be for leaders of boys’ clubs. Here again, 
when the combined resources did not suffice, a training 
was started, with about Bity, men in attendance, including a 


ORGANIZING A SMALL TOWN | 
| One example, of many that might be cited, illustr ating how, a | 


with good leadership, a small community - organized for — 
recreation becomes permeated with the ideal of service. 


a part of his work has been talking Community Service 
in some of the adjacent small towns. At a community 
meeting in a town of about five hundred population it was 
decided that the school needed a play shed. The people at 
the meeting, however, considered the cost of such a building 
‘prohibitive. The community, organizer asked how much 
lumber would be needed to erect a building 50 by 90 feet 
with a packed dirt floor for all sorts of games. When it 
was announced that 15,000 feet of lumber and 18,000 shingles 
would be necessary he suggested that a call be made upon 
one of the prominent mill men and the needs laid before 
him. This was done with the result that the mill owner 
said he would give 9 000 feet of lumber if the people could 
get the rest of the lumber from the other mill. The pro- 
prietor of the second mill said that his lumber was just as 
‘good as his rival’s and gladly gave the remainder. ‘The 
owner of the shingle mill near the town, who was next ap- 
proached, said on learning of the gift of lumber that it~ 

_ would be too bad to have all that good lumber spoiled, so he 
would give a roof. 

Some of the townspeople got together and did all the 
hauling of material. The nails also were given free. Notice 
was sent out through the school children that there would be 

' a community meeting to which every man was invited to 
bring his saw, hammer and square. About fifty men re- 

_ sponded. The women of the community appeared about sup- 
per time with chicken pies and other good things to eat, 
and a real community picnic followed. 

In this way the building was finished without cost to the 
community. Next came the question of lighting. The man- 
ager of a plant who was interviewed said he would be glad 

to furnish men to wire the building and also to provide the 
Hehe. In a very short time the ‘building was ready for use. 


hehe of first-year students at the Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary. The neighborhood workers, instead of grabbing volun- 
teers, each for his own institution, are so much impressed with 
the value of this cooperation that they permit the Recreation 
Bureau to use their volunteérs for entertainments at gees 
eee and other city institutions. 


Rural Recreation 


WO noteworthy contributions to the subject of rural 
te ‘recreation are: Recreation in Rural Communities, a re- 
_ port by the rural Committee of the Michigan State Council 
fii Or Physical Education, and Rural and Small Community Rec- 
reation, a handbook shartly to be published by Community 
Service. 
2) The former. is Ancedy a technical description of games for 
different groups, athletics and exercises and the reason for 
them. The latter, also for the most part a technical study, 
_ covers a much wider field. An important section, for instance, 


true observation that “the home can make its greatest con- 
_ tribution only if it has the help of organized community forc- 
es.” Examples are given of forms of recreation entirely kept 

within the home; but in most cases it is not difficult to discern 
aoe tn the background some outside influence—such as general 
_ interest in music—acting upon the entire family or one or 

_ more of its members. In the country, perhaps even more than 
in the city, recreation and utility interact one upon the other 
to such an extent that it is often impossible to distinguish be- 
tween them. Clubs started to “have a good time” end, may- 

ina heated controversy over regulations concerning the 
sh pump. The making of a swimming pool leads to the 
ths ae a Pe aaty hall nee presto, the whole town gets 


_ fluences, provide, in common, for its social oe bo 
home and toward the world. 


HE community organizer in a city of Washington, as ie 
examples of rural social community life; but further progr 


country organizers imbued with city ideas and without an a¢ 


~ Not so Schenectady, one of the second class cities of New Yor 


is devoted to Recreation i in the Home and starts with the very © 


' nity at. Play, the title Ae one of the 
his handbook, becomes the “whole community at work?’ 
better its surroundings, protect its children from evil mora 


A number of pioneer rural community secretaries, some 
them officers of various national organizations, are now 
work to help organize the latent spirit of community, aly 
ture in village and small town. Lack of. leadership | 
prevented the gradual growth here and there of ee ge 


along. that line calls for more specialized: training. A body 
experience is now available which makes it possible to avé 
the mistake, often complained of in the past, of sending to 4 


quate conception of the difference i in the task when, ae 
in a small community. 


Municipal Ice Ponae i 


‘\CHENECTADY is a‘city which has a winter progre 

of recreation. Skating on the park lake was inaugurat 
ie years ago. Like the Fourth of July celebrations, the ; 
nual ice carnival on New Year’s Day has become a communi 
event; and many other carnivals are held during the wint te 
So great has been the attraction of its entertainments that t 
city decided this year to “move the parks to the people’s doors 
Neighborhood skating rinks have been contrived and mail 
tained in various congested parts of the city. 

Many American cities by now seem to have practically fo 
gotten how their war-time recreation activities helped to we: 
the community together and to get over a very trying tim 


a city that had a Socialist administration at one time and 
retained an unusually lively sense of public responsibility. 
ice ponds are merely one illustration of how Schenectady a 
made the provision of outdoor recreation for its people a 3 
nicipal project and carried its war-time recreational acti 
over into times of peace. The Common Council, in 1920, i 
stead of discontinuing popular forms of amusements in t 
city streets, made a larger appropriation than the year befor 
and permitted: the Park Bureau to elaborate its program. Pav 
ment dances, with an average attendance of four thousand 
ple, were held on twenty-seven occasions between July an 
September, while the Sunday concerts given in a park had ' 
attendance of about fourteen thousand. A competent if 
structor was hired to teach folk dancing to children during t 
vacation, and at the end of the season two exhibitions we 
held. Two moving picture machines, owned by the city, e 
ing the summer showed films engaged from a local exchz 
The general results are described as follows in the annual 
port: 


i 
eo 
‘ 


Neighbors met one another on the same status and beca a8 
better acquainted. Friendly relations were ‘established between 
jpeople through the medium of these dances, who in no othei 
manner would have become acquainted. Exceptionally h 
standards of dancing were maintained. The popularity: 
these dances grew as the season advanced. \ Re 


The Park Bites which manages the ‘ice parks i in wint 
last summer also opened a lake for swimming and held com 
titions there as is done by not a few cities. Its aE i 
judge from the number of meets, races, games and “stt 
days” comprising the summer’s program, are not idle eit 
In fact, with its new field stoves and provisions for can 
and pier innovations, the bureau’seems to have become a 
eral provider of outdoor recreation for the whole popu 
and for visitors to the city as well. D. J. Sweeney, the s 
intendent of parks, believes that “if the city will provide 
correct form of amusement for its citizens, the great indust 
unrest that prevails will be lessened, a certain civic pride 
-be awakened, and more interest in the welfare of the mun 
ality will be aroused.” ; 


THEN Bursiel Fig pking Adams, Dr. Wiley and the 
other early apostles of pure drugs and straight ad- 
“yertising drove fake medical “ads” out of the pages 
“national magazines and the high-class metropolitan 


nd the country weeklies, and pohecally.s in the foreign- 
e press.’ All social agencies dealing with the immi- 


sure of the ily 

s. Burhs first introduces the lack medical practitioner 

‘of all the many perils confronting an immigrant in Cleve- 

he most disastrous to pocket, health aa native faith.” 
practitioners she says: 

oe 


“The doctor, as popularly conceived by the uneducated, is a 
ery at best, something of a magician from whom the pa- 
ares expect only a small part of the truth and no ex- 
ation of it. The immigrant learns that the reputable doc- 
£ medicine must have M. D. after his name (even though 
eans as little to the immigrant as to the street gamin who 
essed it meant More Dope”), and when he pauses’ before 
fice door placarded M. T. D., D. C., D. S. T., Ph. C. he 
e forgiven for imagining that he stands before an even 
r “professor” than the law requires. He finds as wide 
choice of doctors as of religions, and as he hesitates, be- 
ered, the more watchful and aggressive forces find him. 
1ese the quack doctors are most successful because they set 
in that particular foreign-language newspaper which the 
migrant reads as the one intelligible guide to his new coun- 
onvincing statement of skill, learning and sympathy, 
lising (with reservations so deftly inserted as to be al- 

unnoticeable) health free or at minimum cost. Even 
the immigrant feels well and in no need of medical care 
juack’s repeated message and the long list of “troubles and 
s” is ever present and suggestive, so that the susceptible 
ation of the future victim is soon won over to a convic- 
of some’ bodily frailty. The quack, at the first examina- 

finds more serious ailments, the “cure” of which will gen- 
lly necessitate an expenditure to the limit of the patient’s 
rees Sig large enough: to include the high cost of adver- 


- = y 


w ie quack doctor a the fottamlaniiaee press work 
v elbow is clearly shown. ‘These newspapers derive 
5 per cent of their. advertising income from the advertise- 
ints of quack practitioners and patent “medicine interests.” 

to remember, in order to estimate the scale of their 


ns, sae out VANE ey seven hundred thousand 


“ae Otte in English a itecd | in Seeing publish- 
ally. These are mostly papers of national eirculation: 
e are. also eleven foreign-language papers circulated 


adorns: are used: Bohemiany German, ’ Greek, 
rian, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish, Basanti Slovak, 
ian, Swedish and Ukrainian.” “Mss. Burns shows how 
ack octor goes fishing in these pools: 


Of the twenty-five physicians having offices in town and ad- 
ising in the Cleveland foreign-language newspapers, one 
‘papers in six languages, one four languages, three two 
ages and twenty, one language. Thirteen of these phy- 
s advertise only their address and office hours. This is 
d mitted] ethical and legitimate ‘procedure among foreign- | 
or may thus announce his presence to people of 
caauewe of. Haag precedent the. sues practitioner 


Pain Killers and N ew ie 


mee CEO ae mea  Gonduced by 
aes “MICHAEL M. DAVIS, fr 


paper itself is setting forth the doctor’s skill and goodness. 


Thus eight of the twenty-five physicians advertised to treat 


at their offices “all sicknesses of men and women, especially 
sicknesses of the blood, heart, kidneys, lungs, nerves, nose and 


throat” two treat “blood and skin diseases,” and two others 


treat “men only,” evading a more open reference to venereal 
disease. Hy 


Of the latter class is the type of office whose apparent a i 
the quack doctor, is under the control of a syndicate, hase 
operations are described in the Cleveland Survey as follows: 


This . . . unscrupulous business syndicate . . , manages of- 
fices in a number of large cities, guaranteeing salaries and a ~ 
certain percentage to the doctor in charge, but claiming the 
fees of the patients. In one of these offices in Cleveland when 
business was interrupted by arrest, the receipts for the year 
were found to have amounted to $40, 000. 
is detected the business manager of the syndicate appears, pays 


the fines, closes the office and spirits his doctor away to an of- 


fice in another city where a new name and locality will make 
him more valuable than ever. 


a different address and in charge of a new agent and the 
game begins again. The agent of the syndicate may or may 
not be a licensed practitioner. He may have had his license 
revoked in another state. In any case his medical knowledge 
is less in demand than his skill at getting a cash return for 
any imitation of it, If a license is necessary to avoid suspicion 
and the agent does not possess one, some unsuccessful, though — 
once ethical, practitioner is lured into the game onthe promise 
of a small regular salary, and’ when the crash comes he is 
usually left to be the scapegoat and serve the sentence. 


One of the most interesting features of Mrs, Burns’ study 
is her analysis of the advertising appeals made to the suscepti- 
“in the pictur- 


ble foreign temperament. As she expresses it 
esque: phraseology of his own tongue,” the reader is “tempted, 
cajoled, lured, warned and roused to fear; trading on his 
natural credulity, the wording of the advertisement is care- 
fully managed so as to imply, rather than guarantee, a cure.” 
The appeal of money saving is most frequent, but others 
are scarcely less interestingly analyzed in a way which sug- 
gests an unexplored field for the social psychologist or the 
advertising expert: 


THe APPEAL OF Money: “I will help you with the best med- ; 
ical care for such price as you can pay’; » “T do: not charge for 


examination if you are one of my patients;” “X-Ray examina- . 
tions only $1;” “Pay after you are cured. » This type of ap- 


peal is in constant use. Other types are here set down. 


THE APPEAL OF ENCOURAGEMENT: “No matter what illness 
you have if you have failed to find health from others, come 
to me;” “With success I have cured many. What I have done © 
for others I can do for you;” “Men and women my specialty.” 

THe APPEAL OF Fear, urging to prompt action: “Remember 
that neglecting your trouble makes it worse;” “I have saved 
hundreds from the operating table.” 


THe AppEAL THROUGH Promis—E oF A CoMMON LANGUAGE: 


‘You can hold conversation with me in your own tongue;” 
“Come to me and be well informed about your sickness and un-~ 


derstand how you can be cured;” “Here we speak Hungarian;” 


“We speak Polish,” etc 
Tue APPEAL OF RACE: 
abilities is headed: “To my sick Rumanian Brothers;” “To 
_ Iny sick Lithuanian Brothers”—the nationality mentioned chang- 
ing with the language of the paper. Another who still, prac- 


tices in spite of past fines and sentences uses this subtle meth- 
Sick Italians, do not be dis- 


‘od, “A message to the Italians. 
“couraged. Thousands of your countrymen have found health 
and happiness by going to see Dr. Landis. 
simply marvelous!” 


THe APPEAL OF SPECIAL SKILL AND “MerHop Cures”: 


treatment. By these methods you will recover health in the 


quickest possible time;” “To save the stomach my Practice is yan 


* aie ; 


If illegal practice . 


After the affair has slipped out i 
of the puplic mind, the syndicate opens its Cleveland office at 


“Tousen 
X-ray and electrical machines and my own new methods of 


One florid description of sundry : 


His treatments ares 


to ‘njest the medici 
mt considerably. the pr 
_ THE APPEAL TO rae IM GINAT Pvormery | ‘doctor to th 
-Czar;” “A Polish doctor eturned from United States Army 
Service in France, Come and place your confidence in me,’ 

‘THe AppraL To SENTIMENT: “If you are well yourself, yet 
‘there are some who need help. Send us the names of others 
who are sick and save them while there is a chance.” 


Polish and Hungarian papers; while that in Swedish, Li- 
-thuanian and German is more matter-of-fact. In addition 
to the appeal of the quack the foreign-language press abounds 

in advertisements of patent, or more properly, proprietary 

medicines offered by “medical institutes,” “medical compa- 
nies,’ drug manufacturers and retail drug stores. ‘These are 
next’ considered by Mrs. Burns; 
They usually claim in the newspapers to be remarkable cures 

_ for almost every disease that one may have, while the label 
on’ the battle is more modest since that must conform to the 
_ food and drug act. This act, known as the Pure Food Law, 

is supposed to be a seal of perfection, whereas it merely insists 

that the manufacturer shall make no false or misleading state- 

_ment on the label of the bottle as to its contents or curative pow-' © 
ver. It does not affect products made and sold within this state. 

It prohibits the use of certain dangerous drugs unless their 

presence is declared, yet allows other dangerous drugs to be 
_ used and not Seclared: “While the label must tell the truth 
the advertiser need not be so punctilious and in his hands the 

_ patent medicine takes on new powers, Some of the advertise- 

_ ments ask the patient to send by mail to the factory for medi- 
cine. Others would send medicine and instructions for treat- 
ment by mail: Still others announce that their product may be 

_ bought anywhere. The Roman Medicine Company announces, 

“Our institution is under the supervision of well-known medics 

from the old country. It was established to relieve our coun- 

_ trymen of their sufferings. After years of labor and research, 

‘we discovered what is indispensable to cure our brothers of 

their sickness. Put a cross (X) on the illness from which you 
are suffering and send it to us. We will serve you free of 

charge with every necessity.” Here follows a tempting array 
' of “troubles,” minor ailments and pains. One has only to 
choose. 


The quack advertiser has purposely shaped his proposition 


tion of the federal eye as long as possible. 


to convict and his victims without redress. 


t down by Mrs. Burns when she: ‘says: 


The foreign-language newspapers cannot afford to give up 
their bad types of advertising unless they can get something 
irae remunerative to replace it. One small foreign-lan- 
_guage paper refused quack and patent-medicine advertising to 
_ an amount of $1,500 a month because its people were being 
exploited and victimized. As a result it could barely pay 
| expenses, but the editor declared he “felt at peace without 
te _ stained money.” It has, however, gradually resumed much of 
what it once refused—an instance of “the heroic for earth too 
CA bead 


Mrs. Burns sums up as follows: 


~The quack has conquered where the ethical practitioner has 
failed to attract, because the quack has taken the “infinite pains” 
of a genius to win his prey. As commercialist and practical 
_ psychologist he is an expert. The clean honesty of-the ethical 
' practitioner is not equally painstaking. It should not be asked 
of the ethical practitioner that he cope with quackery, but be- 
cause he is pledged as his “brother’s keeper,” shall’ he not note 
He in the successful appeal of the quack to his patient the things 
which are promised along with the cure—friendly considera- | 
_ tion as a stranger, a sympathetic hearing and a frank diagnosis 
explained so as to be understood? These are of value whether 
1€ cure comes or not, for to the imaginative foreign tempera- 
ent a serious illness sympathetically interpreted by the doctor is | 
$ appalling than some trivial indisposition left unexplained. 
Is it not possible to have some more flexible attitude on the part 
of the medical profession and some more aggressive attitude for 
elves as the public in the matter? Our health regulations 
longer permit people to expose themselves unnecessarily to 
gion. Is the menace of quackery to be ignored? We 


. The type of appeal is more vivid and dramatic in Italian, 


“to come within the letter of the law and so avoid the atten- 
He knows his 
own danger and at the first symptom of detection collects his 
bounty and “skips the country,” leaving the evidence powerless _ 


_A half-tragic footnote to this whole miserable business is 


of authority, but those who control its policy are in turn 


- mittee, the Federal Children’s Bureau, the National 


_ various state commissions drafting child welfare laws 


_ such as limitations of tax rates or levies, which prever 


'\lative. authority for carefully prepared measures seek 


“licensed by the local state health department, and th 


quate and there is assurance of proper educational an 
_ supervision. 


_ —came in for consideration and elicited the very valuab 


“ment of the eyes at birth, any law on the subject should 
the disease as well as refer to it by its technics 


helpful by stimulating preparation of new measures 


ters and clinics, for the protection. of pregnant wom 
dustry, and for the health supervision of mothers 8 


tween birth and school-age. Once in school, the circt 
‘governing a child’s health for the greater part of the ti 
more easily controlled. Yet this does not diminish 


and pr on, t nking: ; 
l of the Associated Advertising Clubs of Ae 
“allows it, the city of Cleveland allows ‘it, the public 
- nothing, the income justifies it. f 
- Only the future warns: The anidecanes instinct fo: 
‘in his new country is a tremendous asset to the nation /a 
the city of his choice. The opportunity of justifying this 
and for providing education and citizenship is open to/the f& 
eign language newspaper. It is the written word, the 


trolled by larger business interests and these are prosti' 
its high office for commercial gain. Let the city ageken ; 
protect its ‘Tight, Y 


Health aad Child Welfare i 


FINAL draft of recommendations for child healt 
lation was drawn up at a meeting on January 7 atc 
the American Red Cross, the American Child Hygiene 


ation, the National Physical Education Service, the 
States Public Health Service, the National Child Labo 


Health Council, and the United States Bureau of Ed) 
were represented. This key group was called togethe 
Child Health Council at the request of the National 
Labor Committee who recognized that, although chi 
code commissions have done effective work in draw 
legislation'safeguarding the welfare of the child, they h 
often concerned themselves primarily with problems 
delinquent, defective, and dependent child. j 

The suggestions of this conference are to be presente 


others interested in the subject in the hope that they ma 


protection of childhood. ! ; 
The recommendations as to prenatal care are interes 
that they suggest the removal of all legislative restr 


measures for prenatal and maternity welfare because of 
quate funds. It was agreed that there should be positi 


provide such relief, and that facilities for the education ¢ 
pectant mothers, for the establishment ‘of prenatal heal 


definitely authorized by law. 
‘The conference further recommended that all td 


the way toward proper supervision and standardization. 
cational training for obstetrical attendants and midwi es 
recommended only where the facilities for training are 


Ophthalmia NeGnAtanneeaned ‘sore > eye’ * ieee fe) 


gestion that in addition to the immediate reporting fo) 
flammatory eye conditions in the new-born and in the 4 


The reporting of births within three days, the dra 
legislation relative to the reporting of still births and the 
ing, following inspection, of all maternity homes we 
recommendations in the field of prenatal care. | 

‘It was felt generally that there is too little means off 
ing the health of children and mothers during the 


for legislation providing for physical examination, he 
cation and instruction in hygiene, nutrition and 
fhe purpose of. rat health nga 


PV AINT Got NO 5 SYMPATH FY 
IH FELLER FAT DENBR TE LY 
DOES WHAT HE KNOWS iiuad ul 
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we 
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“JIMMY JERM SEZ” 


Borrowing « an deg Sebnd the back-page comics of the daily press, aN Maine Public Health Association is reach- 
ing a new fare idea st the eae of Jimmy Jerm, who makes these pronouncements in its monthly News 


ded also. that legislation for oe training be policy holders of this company should have shown only 376 
ugh to allow for the development of initiative, spon- | deaths during 1913, but the actual number of deaths was 648. 


Since 1913 there has been some reduction in the mortality among > 
responsibility on the part of the child rather than these policy holders. In 1914 the death rate for this class of 


and rigid as to restrict the child’s physical growth. business was 39.7, and in r918 it had been reduced to 32.4. 
ity for special training for the handicapped was not. We cannot deny that Negro mortality has been and is now 

Health education should be interwoven with all the excessive, but we can say without fear of. contradiction that 
of which it naturally forms a part. The conference - the death rate of Negroes in the United States has greatly — 


decreased, The causes for excess mortality among Negroes 
at the continuation school offers an effective medium for have been well established and may be included Bear thee a 
education and supervision in early working years. . captions: : 
ie following general recommendations covering the gen- "a. Ignorance of the masses on the subject of hygiene, 
eld of the health of children were agreed upon: b. Living in unhealthy parts of the cities, 
‘fn each state there should be a bureau of child hygiene. The 8 89 © Working under unfavorable sanitary conditions. 


iinistration of all legislative provisions affecting the health Our problem is therefore to improve these conditions, for in So, 
ch. dren, except those which properly pertain to other state doing we remove the cause, and good_ results will necessarily 


hould be vested in this bureau. The work of such follow. : 
‘agencies and that of. the ‘bureau ie child hygiene should What can insurance companies do to improve this condition 
‘properly coordinated. =| of ignorance on the subject of hygiene? An educational cam- 
1 public and. private institutions, agencies, courts, and paign thoroughly studied and planned which all of the com- 


panies would prosecute, is a most effective method. The or- . 
ganization of the field forces of the industrial companies makes 
it possible to get in personal touch with the masses, and the 
masses must feel the personal touch if the campaign is to meet 
with success. In the South the city agency forces of the’ in- 
dustrial companies are sufficiently large in themselves to carry 
“ on a continuous warfare against this ignorance. These agents 
pay weekly visits to the homes of their policy holders, and in 
“most. instances hold the respect of their clients. Frequently the — 
_agent has to advise the policy holder on business matters, on 
family affairs and on the political rights—in fact the agent gets whit 
very close to the life of his. policy holders, and has great in- 
fluence on them. It is not an uncommon thing to hear a policy . 
( hich aie rate Sian aa among the Negro au refer to his insurance by saying, “I belong to Mr. Jones” 
alati n of ‘the United States due to’ race or to living r “I belong to Mr. Jones’ insurance”’—Mr. Jones being the — 
on They have never known or cared to know the name of 
the company. With this advantage, these agents can preach _ 
n this connection. Whatever the cause, a high death the doctrine of health and sanitation in every home, giving 
tsa challenging fact which must be dealt with. information and scattering literature. To point out how thor- 
ill, of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance oughy these agents reach the population of the cities, take ey i 
ecently contributed fresh data to our knowledge of mond, Va., as an illustration: 


hin an address before the National Urban League, i The Negro population of Richmond is approximately site 
thousand. There are four’ companies under the management 


, N. J.’ He said: ; = of Negroes, using Negro agents, and writing industrial busi- 

© 1 your attention to some of the experiences of the ness. The combined agency force of these companies numbers 
Carolina Mutual? I do this because I am confident - 85. They have in force 4,800 industrial policies and 1,100 
experience is similar to that of other companies which ordinary policies. The fact is there is hardly a home that — 
e Negro risk. We operate in North and South Carolina, these agents do not enter or come into very close touch with. — 

ja, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, If‘ organized and given the proper information, 85 agents pay- 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. ing weekly visits to 48,000 policy holders should materially aid 
‘0 population of this. territory is. approximately in the education of the masses on the subject of hygiene. The 
The agency — force numbers 825. Four hundred doc- situation in Richmond is typical of the cities in the South. 

for us. We have in force 165,535 industrial poli- . The companies could inaugurate a nursing system, the ad- 
ordinary Rourne. Our insurance in force is vantages of which have already been,proved. Often people die 


g homes caring for dependent, defective or delinquent 

should be required by law to have adequate health 
vision over their work and be pues to the regulations 
health auiecines, 


i from the lack of proper care after they have become ill, Not 
x rtality experience in the industrial life busi- only. could the nurse help to conserve such lives, but her tech- — 
x Negroe was compared with the tables of expected nical knowledge could be used to great advantage in the edu- 
Tent groups of population. From com- cational campaign. Also examiners and nurses could render’. 
e alled sub-standard. table showing lives much effective service by holding regular clinics and health — 
Se al than average ‘mortality, the colored meetings in different parts of the cities. . .. 


statis Rs nt Pg ree ores , 


; tality ; ence ae in 
; ing under beeen west sanit The ‘improvement — 


betterment, and re- 


fluence is Boubke to bear on the powers that be. Here again 
the agency force of the insurance company may be utilized by 

‘creating a sentiment in their fields for better homes, better 

sewerage, and a cleaner environment. The execytives of the 

companies could assist in changing these adverse conditions by — 
using the influence of their companies on the civic authorities. 

Civic organizations, however, must be depended upon largely 

for improvment along this line. 

The experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with one and three-quarter million industrial policy hold- 
‘ers among colored people, shows, according to Louis J. Dub- 
lin, a death rate among white industrial policy holders of 
about 10 per thousand, and among Negro policy holders of 
about 16 per thousand. The average length of life of a white 
male in the industrial department is 46 years, that of a white 


only 37 years of life, and a colored female of only 39 years. 
Tuberculosis among the colored people shows more than dou- 
ble the death rate among white persons. Infant mortality is 
likewise a serious problem. In some cities, the infant death 
rate among Negroes is as high as 200 per 1,000 births, and the 
‘mortality of Negro mothers in childbirth is also much above 
that of white women. 

On the question stated at the opening of this article, the fol- 
lowing quotation summarizes the discussion at the conference: 


‘Mr. Conners of Cleveland: 

‘Tsn’t it true that the same death rate obtains among for- 
eigners, groups who have to live and work under the same 
conditions that the Negro lives and works?” 

. Dr. Dublin: 
_ “No, it does not. The lowest death rate is among the East 
Side Jew and East Side Italian.” 

“You have got to built up a body of information among 
colored people. You have got to overcome the natural limita- 
tions; build up personal resistance, which can be done, and 
the basis of it all must be a greater knowledge of personal 
hygiene.” 

Mr. Aery, of Hampton: 

“When the Negro migration was going on, we were hear- 
ing that the colored people who went North died very rapidly. 
Have you any special material on that?” 

Dr. Dublin: 

“The health officer in this very city of Newark has facts on 
the conditions here. The migrants died in large numbers in 
this very city.” 

Mr. Pace, of New York city: 
“Ts it a matter of race or a lack of education?” 
Dr. Dublin: 

“There is a good deal to say in regard to race immunity. 

Fhe northern climate and congestion are not well adapted to 
the well-being of colored people. On the other hand, a great 
deal can be done to meet that difficulty by strong resistance 
against infection. We become masters of nature through 
knowledge. Intensified spreading of knowledge and more 
thoroughgoing sanitary living is the solution.” 


. Hospitals in China 
OW would you like to be treated in a hospital which 
could not supply bedding for its patients, or clean clothes, 
or nursing service, or pure water? ‘That a large percentage 
of the mission hospitals of China, of which there are about two 
hundred and fifty, are destitute of these essentials to hospital 
work is only one of many most revealing facts recently brought 
forward by a self-survey made by those in charge of these in- 
stitutions. “The study, conducted under the direction of Dr. 
Harold Balme, dean of the School of Medicine, Shantung 
Christian Wuiversity, Tsinanfu, China, purposed to obtain ex- 


' pitals; or—to put it in the terms of the report—it was to an- 
swer the question: “How far are our mission hospitals able 
at the present time, in their attempt to represent and prosecute 
Christianity, to exhibit the highes ideals of careful and thor- 


«of ie hospitals on form blanks supplied by the direct 
_ study, who then compiled them and interpreted thei 


to say astounding, because they come not from outsid¢ 
directly from those at the head of the institutions. 


female, 52 years. The colored male has an expectation of 


act information regarding the scientific efficiency of the hos- » 


_ ough medical and nursing work, and thus avoid the belittling 


$ brought qogerher were set dow 


ance. The main conclusions are all the more impressii 


Two hundred hospitals, or 80 per cent of those opi} 
sponded to the request fot information. In barest outl 
outstanding facts found are as follows: 


Thirty-seven per cent of the hospitals possessed no bed 
or only enough for a very few patients. 

Forty-three per cent had no laundries. or wtiadequate 0} 

Fifty per cent or over were unable to clothe patien 
clean hospital garments; seldom or never bathed their patily 
had no controlled diets for patients; had no out-patient de 
ments equipped for efficient medical work; and had no im 
tion block or courtyard. {) 

Over seventy per cent had no means of sterifizing bee 
did not possess a bacteriological incubator; had no X-ray 
and were unable to base their medical or surgical wor 
pathological investigation. 

Eighty per cent, -had only one foreign-trained~ doct 
ear, 
: -Fhirty-four per cent had no nurse, foreign or Chines 
60 per cent not more than one graduate nurse. 

Sixty-two per cent had no regular system of night nur. 
‘ Thirty-seven per cent had no protection whatever 
flies or mosquitoes; 67 per cent had no kitchen screenin; 
71 per cent no screening for latrines. 

Thirty-four per cent had no pressure sterilizer for s 
dressings; 31 per cent had no laboratory of any kind. 

' Over ninety per cent had, no pure water supply, or r 
-water laid throughout the hospital. 
Finally, there was an average of only one mission 
bed to every 26,640 people in China. ; 


In many cases the hospitals have already sated | 
meet some, at least, of their insufferable needs. Aid f: 
and everywhere will be welcomed. SnHetpy M. Har : 


Canadian Social Hygien 
GROUP of social workers called together by th 
to branch of the Canadian National Council for C 
ing Venereal Diseases recently presented to the Ontario 
Service Commision a summary of recommended reforms. 
voice again the universal wish that in the administratit 
laws it might no longer be possible to discriminate | 
women sex-offenders. Again it is almost a platitud 
that greater activity of the police is needed to preve 
solicitation. While not to be numbered among the mot 
tical suggestions, that which advises that the crimin 
public health aspects of sex offenses be kept distinct and 
separate is perhaps as noteworthy as any. 
More specifically, this group of workers urges” that 
atrist be attached to all courts for the purpose of exat 
cases with previous court records and of Pion f 
delinquency and that a representative of the departm 
public health should be present during sittings of ‘the 
court in order to see that all men charged with sex « 
are examined for the detection of venereal disease. 
Other points made are: 


That a woman magistrate, to alternate in her d 
tween the women’s court and the juvenile court, and 
with all cases pertaining ‘to women and girls, be appo 

That an adequate staff of probation officers be se 
the juvenile, women’s and men’s courts, whose duti 
include the investigation of cases, the keeping “of records 
the correlating of the activities of the agencies for re 
tion. 

That complete records of all cases be kept by a ca 
system. 

' That from a preventive point of view the fine system i 
less in such cases and shoyld be reinforced or replaced am 
structive work aiming at rehabilitation. ; 

That flippant accounts of serious proceedings, by the 
should be discouraged. 

That women police are needed on the streets, in p 
ing rinks, dance halls and movies, as preventive a 


| OUGH they have not attracted the same popular 

tice as the social unit experiment, the war chests, and 
wilhe councils of social agencies, nevertheless the communi- 
Wason have steadily and quietly been taking hold of 
Wigination of people of large means who wish to see the 

ip energy of their money released for the public good. 

rticle which appeared in the Survey for June 12, 1915, 
I-call of the foundations showed that seven had al- 
jjcome into existence. ‘Today the idea has prospered 
thirty-six communities have established foundations 
bes more are considering the advisability of 
_ The plan in general is practically the one which 


d Bi under foundation trust Cee together 
mmittee of three, five, seven, or eleven members 
haps a survey committee, a distributing committee, 
eng committee, ora disbursing committee, ean to 


either fe or gifts, to be spent for those activi- 
ch in the minds of the governing committee are 
l most worth while. The territorial limitations for 
idual foundation range all the way from one city to 
i d States, according tothe plans made by the different 
inities. The number of trustees ranges from one in 
nd to nineteen such in the city of New York. The dis- 
ts of funds cover all sorts of activities such as local 
ind studies, endowment of charitable organizations 
titutions, experimental work along the lines of public 
establishment of recreational centers or special 
esearch. In nearly every case the resolution creating 
has had written into it so broad a statement as to 
sible lines of development, that any social welfare 
ent of however general a classification may legitimately 
thin the provisions of the legal document. 
reland today has the largest sum written into wills for 
ture activities of a foundation (over $100,000,000) , 
its actual income is the same as that in Buffalo 
» foundation is much younger and where much less 
or the future has thus far been made. Boston has 
000 actually matured under the Permanent Charity 
which is today distributing the largest sum of money, 
ial income being more than $200,000, Pittsburgh and 
Iphia have large sums in prospect it is understood. 
m this record of growth and development during the 


ee 


rovides, in a permanent way, for careful, highly de- 
business efficiency controlling the expenditure of 
that the “dead hand” can no longer exert a bane- 
ence in the matter of vast sums of money set aside for 
uses if the disbursing committee is always to have 
e of redistributing funds at such time as the orig- 
ation seems to have outlived its usefulness or to 
ed its standards. ‘There will without doubt be 
before the best type of organization is finally 
ut these central ideas which today hold good. in 

ions which have ae created will, it is be- 


“such shares. 


Conducted by 
PAULL) BENJAMIN 


Othe Community Foundations 


Recently one or two rather new features have been estab- 
lished in connection with the development of these founda- 
tions. 


in the possibility of carrying the foundation either as residuary 
legatee or making it the beneficiary of an actual accessory 
policy. Agents of one of the large insurance companies go 
out from their offices instructed to interest men and women in 
such a scheme. One of the arguments in favor of this plan is. 
that the man pays the premiums during his lifetime and does ~ 


not leave any burden against the estate, for the policy is pay- 


able immediately upon his death. 

In many of the cities, in fact nearly everywhere, there is 
a period after the establishment of the foundation when little 
or no income is available for actual work. ‘This has been 
met in at least two ways: First, the foundation committee may 
underwrite the expenses of the organization temporarily or | 
until such time as sufficient funds may become available to 
carry on the desired activities; or the foundation may not 
actually function until sufficient money is in hand. 

In the city of Buffalo the foundation began to function 
when an initial gift was received as an undesignated fund to’ 
be expended in whatever way the members of the governing 
committee saw fit. As the first step, an office was opened and 
a small staff of trained workers: put in charge. The income 
was not large enough to permit of much active work, and the 
governing committee decided that some special action must be 
taken to tide over the intermediary period. ‘Their policy had | 
been to make the foundation development as democratic as 
possible, and because of this, all of the trust companies in Erie 
county had been invited to become trustees. ‘To continue this 
same policy it was decided to establish a sustaining member- 
ship. Shares at $25 each may now be obtained from the foun- 
dation; no one person is permitted to hold more than four 
It is hoped that the response will be sufficiently 
large to secure the. necessary funds for immediate activities 
in this way. As the foundation grows and its work is better 
recognized, it is hoped that the sustaining membership will 
increase, and as this comes about, it will be possible to lower - 
the value of each share. In five years there should be, with 
an increased budget, a much larger sustaining membership at 
a lower cost to every individual member. ‘This plan has not, 
so far as the Buffalo committee knows, been tried out in other _ 


cities, and it is somewhat doubtful still:as to whether it will 


be entirely successful. It expresses, however, a very sincere 
desire on the part of the governing committee to place the 
Buffalo Foundation in the hands of the people of that com- 


munity as a democratic institution calling for support and en- 


couragement from men and women of all types. 


The following are the principal foundations which have 
been actually established, although a number of them are not 
functioning, in some cases because of the fact that they have 
not a director ‘or are not spending money: 


_ Attleboro (Mass.) Foundation, 
‘Boston Permanent Charity Fund, 
Buffalo Foundation, 

Chicago Community Trust, 
Cincinnati Foundation, 
Cleveland Foundation, 

Detroit Community Fund, 
Harrisburg Community Fund, 
Hawaiian Foundation, 
Houston Foundation, 
Indianapolis Foundation, 

Los Angeles Community Trust, 
Lowisville Foundation, 


Tw Ts each aia 


In Harrisburg, Pa., definite effort has been made on ~ 
the part of the insurance companies to interest their clientele — 


ANDOLPH Sit JOHN, this yea cheeks still inked 

with the nipping cold, slumped down into a capacious 

leather chair at the club. A log fire was crackling in | 
‘the wide, pebbled fireplace, A circle had straggled around — 
it, reminiscing over their cigars. 

“Well,” sputtered Ranny, oozing into the folds of the 
chair, “Dye had some experience today.” 

ne The flow of mellow talk ebbed. Ranny was usually so 
flaccid mannered that his truculence pricked the after-dinner 
drowsiness of the group. 

“T have a curious interest in certain movements, you 
_know,” he continued. “Well, I dropped in at the office of 
one of the big welfare organizations today to talk over a 

' pet project of mine. In the first place I was challenged by” 
a drab, frumpish female who asked me to wait. 1 waited. 
I tried to beguile myself with an odd assortment of stale 
literature strewn over a nearby table. Next to me slouched 
a dejected, forlorn woman who also waited.” 

_. There was a chuckle from Merriweather. “But that isn’t 
true of all of them, Ranny.?’ 

“Finally I was ushered into a glass cage where a young 
man in a frock coat—a frock coat, mind you—greeted me 
with, ‘And what can I do for you today, Mr. St. John? I 
am sure that we can cooperate in your undertaking. I am 
indeed pleased to make this contact with you.’ ” 

. Big “Jim” Blake laughed. “You wouldn’t want him to 

\ wear brass buttons, would you, Ranny?” 

“No, but I want him to be plain human. He has one of 
the pivotal jobs i in the city,” 

“A spear-point in social pioneering,” interrupted Merri- 
weather. : 

_ “That's it.” 

Reminds me,’ drawled Blake, “of the summer I worked 
with some bohunks' at Solvay. I was in the caustic acid 
department running a salt wheel in a deep pit sheer up 
against the glare of the furnaces. It was a living. hell, 
temperature over a hundred degrees and the air heavy as 
lead. About once a week the superintendent in a white 
collar and a trim suit looked down into the pit at us. 

. ‘How’s it going, boys?’ he’d sing out. We called him a 
shirt front.” 

'“Yes, some are shirt fronts,” mused Merriweather, “and 

some are down in the pits doing the grubbing. And these 
_ meed laughter and release sometimes, and just to touch 
fingertips with the deep, rich things in life.” 

-. “You're right,” added Jim Blake. ‘“There’s. something 

queer about the state of mind you get into. All life isn’t 
_ twisted and snarled. There are shirt-fronts, and there are 
| men who do the day’s job with little understanding of their 

own Shani They have the human touch.” Po LB 


"Milwaukee Foundation, 
' Minneapolis Foundation, 
Newark Community Trust, 
“New Orleans Community Trust, 
New York Community Trust, 
'. Peoria Community Trust, 
' Philadelphia Foundation, 
Pittsburgh Community Foundation, 
_ Portland (Ore.) Foundation, 
Quincy (Ill) Memorial Society, 
Rhode Island Foundation, 
Richmond. (Va.) Foundation, 
- Seattle Foundation, 
_ Sioux City Common Fund, 
- Spokane Foundation, 
'. St. Louis Community Trust, 
Tulsa (Okla.) Community Trust Fund, 
- Washington, (D. C.) Foundation, . 
Williamsport (Pa.) Fundation, 
_ Winston-Salem (N. C.) Foundation, . 
Worcester (Mass.) County Charitable Foundation. 


“What the future of the foundation in all of the different 
communities will be is still, of course, problematical. ‘There 


are, however, enough difictent plans developing, and the 
special features of each differ sufficiently from one another 


1 


to 
teresting in the next five years to see which type of organi- 


zation will prove itself the most desirable. Certain it is, if 
he ‘Movement goes on growing at the rate of the past four 


rs, and if great sums of money continue to be deposited 
the credit of this group of agencies, in the aggregate they 
1 represent an immense amount of power. Because of this 


allow of a rather wide range of experiment. It will be 


Frances M. oe 
| baa The Buffalo Foundation. Bio saci 


«The Next Five Years’ 


6 WT’S just another case ‘of mental incapacity,” sigh 


Moore, the associated charity worker as she p 


the case of the Lanigan family at the district cont 
~ “You see, we found the home filthy, and the child 
‘ starved and half-naked. Mr. Lanigan had earned fairl 


wages in an automobile repair shop, but that has close 


-and he; has not been able to find anything since. 


tramped the streets looking for work until he is desp 
Mrs. Lanigan, who was examined at the clinic, w 


to be only a child in mental age.” 


“There’s a striking similarity between this case 
we had last week,” interrupted Mrs. Waldron, the 
president. of the~state university, who gave indefatig 
her time to social and civic betterment rather than 
and feathers. “What are we doing anyway to co 
problem ?” 

She turned to the district secretary whose bean 
rounded face had not yet lost their alluring quality 
grim drive of her daily tasks. 


“No; replied Miss Hale, “We'r re not doing very” i 


We were indeed fortunate in getting the clinic open 
there’s still so much to be done. Somehow, we ge 
tically busy in the perplexing problems of the mom 


we lose sight of the forest for the trees. I do wish 


might just catch our breath to see where we are g 
why.” 

“Yes, why not study our cases, and plan a prograt 
future, » commented. the chairman's which, in the la 
employment management, was putting the case for; 
sis.”” 

- It was a realization of. tical needs like hes Ww 
committee of the Iowa State Conference of Social V 
which Hornell Hart of the State University of I 


_ chairman, to study the social maladjustments in fam 
| to present a program entitled The Next Five Yea 


‘This report represents: the conclusions of a group, 


' ers primarily interested in family case problems. a 
the social maladjustments underlying them as: wit 


sickness of the wage earner, involuntary unemplo: 

adequate earnings, mental aad moral incapacity, a 

quent parenthood. . 
The Muscatine Welfare Acsenign indicated’ hu : 


of delinquent parenthood as its chief interest. In 


showed that 30 per cent of the new cases handled 
sociation in 1919 involved this factor, while in ove 
the cases the failure of the father, who was not a 
support the family was the prime factor. The Soci 
League of Burlington, Ia., stated that feebleminded 
shiftlessness stand out as the leading causes contri 
poverty, with the cruelty and neglect of sai 
part in a large proportion of cases. Pie 
The committee suggests a program of diganae 


education and prevention to meet these two problem 


diagnosis should make it possible to distinguish b 


mentally normal and the feebleminded and psycho 


and between the chronically demoralized and the 
maladjusted. ” The committee recommends that 
tion insuring an opportunity for honest employme: 


be used with normal first offenders and normal 
giving promise of ready reform; that the chronic: 
i but rsbnrase re father shoe be 
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Public Health 


THE HOUSTON FOUNDATION 
A aiashom showing the relations of the municipal government and welfare activities of the 
Texas city reproduced in The American City 


i propagation.” Other 
3 feel that “wide-spread 
a jon as to methods of 
al would lead to Lae ay. to more co. 
n ex- 
own views, Mr. Hat states ide he beens “that 
multiplication of the feebleminded and degenerate 
eigh the possible dangers of knowledge as to the 
‘of preventing such multiplication. Philanthropy has 
@ a vast system enabling the unfit to survive.” He 
ut that the educated and well-to-do class have a 
of contraception while ‘ “the ignorant, the shift- set 
t to their ignorance and shiftlessness, 
rr aittre, holds" vara in attacking the question of 


question of war chests and financial federations. Do the 7 
serve to inspire employers, contributors and citizens as a 
whole with’ a social vision, or does such a central fund-rais- 
ing machine serve instead to stultify interest? Are contribu- 
tions an end in themselves or are they to serve the larger 
good? ‘These questions are pertinent not only in Iowa, but 


elsewhere. 
A Remarkable Will 


HE Houston Foundation for public welfare is the bene- 

ficiary of a remarkable will—that of the late Edward 
Pinkney Hill, jurist, capitalist and ranch owner, who died 
in San Te othe, Tex., during the summer of 1919. The 
provisions of this will, described in the November issue of 
The American City by H. Wirt Steele, director of the De- 
partment of Charity, Benevolence ae Public Welfare of 
' Houston, she*y that its author recognized a concept of social | 
responsibilitrYMvhich might be that of some future utopia. 


improper Teane and working A social dis- 
| and other social factors. To quote its report: 


as in other states, ‘the great causes of poverty are 
ety than individual and should be met with social 
_,.. The Associated. Charities of | Des Moines re- 
at in 1919, more than half of their cases involved sick- 
. about one-fourth involved unemployment or irregu- 


oyment. Desertion and non-support were factors in 
case out of 18, Cedar Rapids reports that in 1919, 109 
ases involved sickness and 51 involved. insufficient earn- 
only 19 involved mismanagement and only 13 in- 
‘desertion or non- support. Fort Dodge reports that. in 
nearly half of its cases involved sickness. Iowa City 
a recent report that inadequate earnings and. acute 
nic disease peed: he desis part in causing” ihe dis- 
lt wi 
Saeed families were studied ‘by, Mabel Tibbott of 
ge, Ta., who found that the mothers’ pensions 
rely inadequate. “Upon this point the com- 
t “a. mother should be guaranteed an income 
pele her to rear her ‘vai ina uhaleenic way. 


I give, bequeath and return to the people of Houston in their 
corporate capacity as the city of Houston, and the Houston 
Foundation as created and organized by and under the ordi- | 
nance of said city passed March 22, 1915, and for the uses and 
purposes expressed and defined in said ordinance, all my, prop- 
erty, real and personal, that 1 may own at my death. 

I am influenced to this disposition of my estate by the reflec- 
tion that I went to Houston early in 1886 with nothing. When 


-I had made a few dollars above necessity I invested in city 


lots and continued like investments while I lived there up to 
1897, before which time, ‘after a division of my property, there 
remained to me enough to enable me to retire from business, 
This good fortune came unearned by me through increased 
value of real estate, and it, seems appropriate that the city . 
of Houston should have such share in that good fortune as I 
am in a situtation to ‘return. 


Before his death Judge Hill had suggested to the mayor of : 


Houston that there should be a department of the municipal — 
government known as the department of public trusts which — 
should receive and administer estates intended for public use. _ 
These conferences inspired the passage of an ordinance creat- 
ing the Department of Charity, Benevolence and Public Me 
fare, and providing that: ; 


h an insurance i, and urges investigation of | 
In this con- 


pcretyed. misfortune phould ue borne aA society 


ihe} statement, | 


' brings to the fore the moot 


his: au at a Accent lod of Seis sue) <t that, the * 


man spirit, for or spat and under- _ political office is disqualified from serving on the board. 
Maples contribu- 

Saaly, san aeeserion rather 4 
Hill wrote his will conforming to its provisions. 


This department should be under the control and management 
of a board of trustees to be known as the Board of Public 
Trusts of the City of Houston; to consist of seven members, 


each to be a resident of the city of Houston, of skill and dis- 


cretion in handling financial and trust matters of good moral 
character, interested in welfare work and possessing a knowl- — 
edge of the civic, educational, physical and moral needs of the 
inhabitants of the city of Houston. Any one holding or seeking 


Women are eligible for service on the board, but their vice 
bership shall not exceed three at any one time. ‘ 


_It.was just after the passage of this ordinance that Judge 4 


4 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY | 
By Newell F. Sims. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 916 pp. 


literature. 


Price, | 
$4.50; by mail of the SuRvEY, $4.75. : 
READINGS IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
By John Phelan. Macmillan Company. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.70. 
CHAPTERS IN RURAL PROGRESS 


By Kenyon L. Butterfield. Chicago University Press. 251 pp. 
Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 


632 pp. Price, $1.40; 


‘Two new books much needed, and a senior volume much used 


and now reprinted, are the latest armful in the country life harvest. 
The reprinting of the Butterfield Chapters in Rural Progress is 
earned by that book’s lasting worth. lt reaches past all later vol- 
ames in saying enduring things in language that needs not to be 
improved, : , ye 
The Rural Community by Professor Sims is not a cold treatise 
upon rural affairs, nor a statenient of some fanciful ideal which 
has no roots in fact. It is a source-book of the discussion of the 


rural community as far back as the Elizabethan period of English 


especially that of The Medieval Manor, one may learn why Gold- 
smith wrote The Deserted Village. These chapters are a valu- 
able key to the understanding of all European rural life. The sol- 


-diers who marveled at the French or’ German country village will 


here read the reason for its being as it is. Those thoughtful farm 
boys met with in every division of the army of occupation, who 
declared that American country life would some day be organized 
in villages like the European, may read here that progress is away 


‘ from the village to the farm, not from farm to village. The book 
is progressive. 
dynamic order. It proceeds through Part II, The Modern Com- 


Professor Sims has arranged his material in a 


munity, to Part III, The Community Reconstruction, one chapter 
near the last being The Program. : 
There is danger in this arrangement. The ardent amateur sociol- 
ogists are frothy rather than observant. They have their place, 
though Professor Sims’ own contributions are in the earlier part 
where the footing is less shaky. Such proposals as /The Community 
Council, The Lyceum, an Important Factor in Co, munity Better- 
ment, The Movies as a2 Community Organizer in North Carolina, 


‘have a present value for discussion. But these parts of the book 


are its conversational margin. The intellectual core is in the two 
parts in which are arranged representative description of rural life 


_ organization. 


In its description of present conditions, there is too little about 
Europe and Asia and more than enough about the survey of Ameri- 
can conditions. One would desire to read some descriptions from 
the Russian literature of the Mir, of the Zemstvos ; of the oe 
villages which are now at the very stage at which they would f 
into Professor Sims’ pages. The literature of agricultural co- 
operation, especially in Denmark, Finland and Ireland, would have 
furnished excerpts of more interest than certain of the American 


descriptions; much more dynamic than some of the American 
‘dreams. On this side of the water, we love to believe that: what 


i i itanical mind it al- 
ought to be will be; and indeed, for the Puritanica 
lee exists. Alas! Or shall I say—thank God! It often is not 
nor ever shall be. The realism of these European writers who 


have been translated into English is more mature and more true. 


The other defect of The Rural Community is that it has no index. 


i _A greater mechanical defect in a source-book could not: be.’ 


Readings in Rural Sociology is devised to be different. It 
would almost seem that the two writers consulted to the end of 


avoiding duplication of material. Each book supplements the other. 


2 Together they cover the field well. The amateur lecturer on rural 


- sociology, newly called to a college or seminary chair from a pas- ~ 


torate, will find here the oil and gasoline sufficient to carry him 


through the year. 


- Professor Phelan’s readings are well. edited, the chapters well 
balanced, and all, at the end, completely indexed both according 
to writer and topic. Of the two books this is the more cyclopedic, 
as it undertakes to record the writers from whatever quarter they 


; may write, provided only it be American rural sociology of which 


they write. Beginning with Country Life in. New 
_ the West, the South, the writers are quoted upon Econo 


Here in the four chapters upon the ancient community, | 


taken that the federation of Protestant churches should take i 
I 


equipped to undertake. ; - 


ests, Rural Life, Recreation, Correctional Agriculture, 
The Country School, The Church, The Village Organiz 
Rural Interests, Leadership. It is strange that in both ; 

umes, reflecting the idealist spirit of Amherst Agricultural 
there is nothing of world agriculture. Vinogradoff and ¢ 
sian novelists, Gide and Herrick, and others who describe E 
cooperative organization, are not here. The fine work of f 
tree Foundation in describing western European cooperati 
cially in Belgium, is not mentioned. The excerpts from th 
ture of medieval and later country life in Sims’ Rural C 
are weighty and valuable. But in neither book is the 
view international or cosmopolitan. Yet agriculture and 
life of farmers are not described in the story of any n 
their processes they conform rather to climate than to nat 
History is more potent in forming, rural sociology than is. 
ment. The lack of world outlook and over-attention to 

idealization are the chief defects of these two new book 
ing this, they constitute together a collection that is price 
student and the teacher. Warren H. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR COOPERATING CH 


Edited by Roy B. Guild. Association Press. 268 p 
$1.90; by. mail of the Survey, $2.00. 


‘ 


| 


THE MALDEN SURVEY 


Compiled under the direction of Walter S. ‘Ahearn 
church World Movement. 213 pp. Price, $2.50; by 
the SuRvEY, $2.60. 


Mr. Guild’s digest of the Interchurch nine departme 
missions’ reports conserves much valuable work, not only 
ing the results of wide observation and experience, bu 
gesting incentives and ways for carrying on and out th 
tion of the churches along all the lines of progress which 
church World Movement aimed to promote. Tactfully ye 
the volume fulfils its functions as a manual of pri 
methods by scrupulously respecting the autonomy of each - 
tion and every local church while insisting upon the- 
as the unit and upon the common cause of all the chur. 
goal of all effort. | 

Community councils and commissions of cooperating ch 
urged to organize so as to cover each rural county 
municipality, smaller or larger. A thorough local survey 
community is regarded as indispensable to intelligent and ef 
cooperative work. The very effort to make it furnishes 
to act together in meeting the challenge to the churches w 
the results of such a canvass are sure to confront them, 

There is little if any indication of the survival of the a 
to social agencies and their aims which so long preva 
the churches. The “spiritual” and the “social” are still ai 
ally referred to in urging evangelism. Yet “the evangel 
does not plan for:community service” is said to be “s 
cient,” as the community service “which is not evangelist 
spirit and program” is claimed to be “spiritually deficient.” 
is, however, scant recognition of the field for cooperati 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, liberal churches and ethical and o 
pagandist agencies, alien to the evangelical Protestant c 
though nearly every other official and voluntary agency to 
in any community is cited as a cooperative aly. } 

Too sweeping is the claim that “all these allied agencié 
their appeal to the church and depend upon it for their 
and resource.’ Where, however, that is the case, the p 


in coordinating such agencies of the community in cooper ts 
tion. There is disappointingly little said about week-day 


teaching, for which the public schools, in some localities, a 
ing the way to supplement what they are neither autho! 


Fine and strong are the attitudes taken and the policies a 
for the church’s promotion of justice, peace and fellowshi 
dustry. Effective cooperation is emphatically urged t 
churches in every locality and denomination for the in 
prevalence of international justice and good-will. i 


Hy iy 
ab Il the progress that ‘thy, fasetal little eal 

aims: to promote, is the extent to which the community 

is shown to be possessing the churches and the em- 

which ‘its promotion is urged upon the churches as < 
“tol their own success and the salvation of the communities 

fe, Hitherto, the lack of anything like a consciousness of 

unity has been so conspicuous throughout the land as to: be 

fication both of communities and their churches. 


Tr exemplification of the constructive purposes and recon- 
thods of the interchurch movement could be cited than 
‘which the Malden church building»survey gives of the 
hurch buildings and religious education plants of that 
‘ding to the score card designed to test the adaptability 
cy of buildings to the purposes for which they were in- 
| Bach of these building equipments was credited or dis- 
according as its hte structure, heating, lighting and other 


community purposes actually met the requirements ex- 
ie use to which both the church and community needed 
lant to be put. te its text, any illustrations and minute 


bt serve the spiritual and social needs of the church and 
are hel phocically pipers by this church builders’ 
GraHAM TAYLor. 


iotia De Bunsen. cae Green -& Co. 158 pp. 
.25; by mail of the Survey, $3.45. 


Bunsen; herself a member of a distinguished Whig fam- 
this book of essays and sketches, gives a vivid, sympathetic 
ensely realistic picture of the rural and small-town England 
last thirty years. Her book should be read by those whose 
ling of modern England is derived in the main from more 
iological studies and from the magazines; for it ex- 
‘great deal not to be found in dry statistics or socio-political 
It explains the tradition of service among the old country 
d its gradual disintegration; the typical rural viewpoint 
so many modern reform movements have foundered; the 
of a new spirit and of new problems to which the older 

titutions seemingly cannot adapt ‘themselves. Mrs. De 
has ‘watched and taken part in each of the reform move- 
the nineties and has a thorough understanding for the 
‘their failure. She paints a true picture of the squalor of 
country town, left stranded between the forces that are 
both city and country, hopeless of ever catching up with 
of the times. There are many passages of comment on 
al problems that show a rare understanding, passages 
true of conditions in American small towns as they are 
eastern county to which they refer. But equally note- 


eure Batecicon that is rapidly. passing away. 
\ i “é : : 15 aed be 
wry ORGANIZATION 

K. Hart. Macmillan Co. 230 pp. Price, $2.50; 


ard T. Devine. | Other Eohiaes of the series in prepara- 

y Lilian Brandt, Edward T. Devine, William L. Chenery, 
op D. Lane. The editor in an introduction to Com- 
ization expresses his desire that these Nason shall 
social thinking rather than to. technique. Hart 
has contributed primarily to the theory iat com- 
He emphasizes the. “Recessity for, a comprehension 


) approach our ‘social problems from the stand- 
inity as a whole,” and again and again Mr. 


: Hart’ pone fo} 


a chapter on Some. Important Tasks, he presents an inspired plea 
for recognition of this point of view. General community educa- 


tion is the real problem of community leadership and of community 
organization though the approach wiil have to be through some | 


comparatively narrow field. 
Community “is not so much a definite group which all may see 


and immediately apprehend. It is rather an informing concept, — 


a social ideal. Hence it exists at present mainly in the social imag- 
ination of individuals, Outside the individual it may be little more 
than a phrase—easily mouthed and easily lost.’ And again com- 
munity “is not a ‘gregation’ at all; it is something that has passed 
beyond the stage of getting together and just is together, per- 
manently, in a wide range of interests, common activities, and pro- 
found hopes.” 

In addition to the discussion of the backgrounds of community, 
its mature and the theories of its reconstruction, there is an in- 
teresting chapter on developing community deliberation. Mr, Hart 
points out that one of our many weaknesses is our failure to pro- 
vide for the sympathetic interchange of ideas between individuals 


‘representing various interests. A plan is suggested by which not 


more than twenty individuals, selected because they are’ students 


and because they know different organizations and interests, are 


brought together to form a deliberative committee. “Their duty 
will not be to put programs into action; their duty will be to think 
out along the lines of community developihant and to work .out 


through the long future of democracy the advancing programs © 


which the community will do well to experiment with.” 


In addition to the emphasis on community deliberation, the lat- 


ter half of the book contains an interesting and suggestive chapter 


on the problem of leadership and another on keeping the program __ 


human. 

It is somewhat diss coining that in a field where there are as 
yet so few records of actual organization available, Mr. Hart has 
not given us more concrete material out of his own rich experience. 
Seven pages at the end are devoted to short descriptions of various 
experiments being conducted in the United States. The coopera- 
tive movement and the activities of the more progressive labor 
unions are not included among these seven. 

Throughout the volume the broad, liberal spirit of the author 
is evident. While frequently one may disagree, yet never is the 
accusation of intolerance possible. WALTER W. PETTIT. 


_ HELPING MEN OWN FARMS 


By Elwood Mead. Macmillan Co. 228 pp. Price, $2.25; by 
mail of the ‘Survey, $2.45. 


The first American experiment in government aid in land colon- 
ization has, in this book, received the sizable exposition it has al- 
ready merited, although it is only two years since the California 


Land Settlement Board established as its initial colony the 6,000 ° 
acre community of Durham in Butte county. Reading Professor - 


Mead’s account of this group of energetic ard successful farmers 
and prospective homeowners, one could easily persuade himself, if 


one cares to disregard place names and local references, that he is 


going over a description of some utopian village exemplifying “man, 
the cooperative animal.” But the Durham experiment is an actual, 
demonstrated fact—a financially solvent, money-making, interest- 
paying proposition and more. than that, will be considered in the 
future, together perhaps with the Nonpartisan League undertaking 
in state ownership, as among the most significant economic events 


_of the last decade. Like the North Dakota venture, too, the Durham 
project has turned its back upon hoary precedent and given more ~ 


than a dent to the complacency of current political and economic 
theory. 

The California Land Settlement Act was a definite repudiation of 
the philosophy implicit in the land legislation of America from its 


beginnings. Fundamental in this philosophy was the belief that once 


land was out of the hands of the government, the latter was “through 
with it.’ -Only such an assumption can account for the squandering 
of state lands of staggering areas, fertilities and potentialities upon 
absentee individuals and the profligate granting to corporations and 
railroads of a land area equal in size to the erstwhile German 
Empire. In addition, there was the implied assumption that specula- 
tion was the sine qua non of American farm life, that the function 
of the farm in a social system was analogous to that of the corner 
lot in a boom town. A thoroughgoing system of tenantry has en- 


_ sued, and the consequent abysmal hopelessness that characterizes 


rural life today accounts for the thousands of financial failures, the 
desertion of farms, and the emigration in overwhelming numbers of 
our farm youth to the cities. 


ne necessary interrelation of social problems. In— 


+ 
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_ GYMNASTIC DANCING 
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‘The Durham experiment began with certain definite assump 


“The organizers believed that land hunger was a basic instinct o 
the people, that manifestations to the contrary were the result of 


wrong financial management, that by means of state aid the small ridicu 1as’ be ‘ t; : : 
equivalent for it in other forms of artistic self-express 
_-elementary character. Physiologically, it is more needec 
days of machine industry, as a relief from uniform muse 


farm could be made an efficient economic unit (as has been theoret- 
ically proved, but never practically demonstrated in recent years) 
and finally, that only in community cooperation replacing the iso- 
lated efforts of the typical American small farmer was there to be 
found salvation for American rural life. : 

The California land settlement scheme borrowed liberally from 
Danish, Australian, Italian, English, and Irish legislative precedents 
in government aid, all of which had clearly demonstrated the neces- 
sity of community organization, state promotion of the schemes, the 
purchase of large tracts of land, their subdivision into farms in 


sizes according to fertility and location, supervision by experts and 


finally, the control of the title at least for a limited period by the 
community. 
The Land Settlement Board under the presiding inspiration of a 
man who is at once ‘a scholar and practical leader (incidentally the 
modest author of this volume) proceeded to subdivide and improve 
the land it had purchased from private owners, provide roads, 
water supply, and other things needful for the comfort and well- 
being of the community, sold the farms to worthy landless people 
for small sums with opportunities for long time payments, and fur- 
nished directors to the settlement to aid the colonists in crop growth, 
the purchase and breeding of stock, cooperative buying and selling 
of products, community utilization of tools and buildings and the 
betterment of educational facilities. Experts of the State Agricul- 


tural College gave advice on the laying-out of farms, materials for 
the construction of buildings and improvements were bought in large 


lots, and painstaking scrutiny was taken of the qualifications of the 
prospective owner and his desire to make good on the farm. 

It is noteworthy that the farm laborer, heretofore not allowed 
even the opportunity accorded the farmer for the presentation of 
his case, was considered a vital part of the scheme. Liberal pro- 

_ vision was made for his ultimate ownership of his small allotment. 
And finally, the scheme has shown itself financially successful. The 
board is in a position to return to the state all that it is due at this 


time, the colonists have been paying promptly and _ all-sufficiently, 


and the county is collecting in taxes on the land some $10,000 in 
addition to what it would ordinarily have collected when the land 
‘was owned by two non-resident owners. ” 
Perhaps the chief value of Professor Mead’s volume will be both 
as a historical work and as an experience lesson for future organ- 
izers of communities. The author gives, in great detail. the facts. 


figures, and statistics of the California experiment in agricultural 


_ economics as well as those for foreign undertakings in state aid that 
he personally inspected. With these financial facts as argumentative 


ammunition, he urges the immediate adoption of governmental 


assistance in land colonization in all parts. of the United States and 
increased attention for this purpose to the neglected and abandoned 


. farm areas of the Atlantic coast, especially in view of the repeated 
failures of successive lackadaisical congresses to pass soldiers’ land 


settlement acts. Withal, it is the essential humanness of the author 
_ that will impress the reader, for one can sense at every page the 


liberal spirit that permeates the entire work and that has motivated — 


this idealistic, yet very practical reformer of our day, 
ra lea Leo H. Joacuim. 
By S. C. Staley and D. M. Lowery. Association Press. 212 pp. 
Price, $2.25; by mail from the Survey, $2.40. 
-HANDBOOK OF BALLROOM DANCING 
By A. M. Cree. John Lane Co. 88 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail 


: rf of the SuRVEY, $1.35. 


_ The difference between gymnastic and esthetic dancing is the 
difference between Anna Pavlova and Isidora Duncan, though both 
are gymnasts and artists; it is a difference in quality. In the 
book before us, however, gymnastic dancing is used in definition 


ie ‘of dancing by men and boys and esthetic dancing as that of girls 


and women—a curious terminology which no doubt finds its ex- 


_ planation in the endeavor to make dancing more agreeable to 
boys by associating it in name and fact with the gymnasium. The 
first part of the book deals interestingly with the history of gym- 


mastic dancing from pre-Grecian days to Jahn and his followers, 
with its educational value and the method of teaching it, includ- 
ing the selection and use of music. The second part gives sam- 
ple dancés, described in detail for the teacher of gymnastics or 
boys’ club leader, ranging from preliminary exercises to the most 


involved folk dances for men. : 


S UZ om 
i Key oo 
oup dancin 
cing 


‘of recreation. 


among boys undoubtedly is that it has often been 


that compose the American people. 


‘tively few nati 


tivity, than it has ever been before. Psychologically, ther 
reason whatever to regard dancing as a peculiarly femini 
The literature on this subject has been ver 
and the Physical Directors’ Society of the Y. M. C. A, ii 
ing this book as its manual—thus making possible its w 
tribution—has helped to give us a work of permanent. value 
of the reasons for the prevailing unpopularity of grou 


taught, and in this respect also, Messrs. Staley and 
serve thanks for a most useful contribution. 


The chaperon at settlement and social center dances h 
ficult time these days; for old standards seem to hav 
out or become indefinite, and no new~ones have taken th 
“Downtown” as a rule is more consérvative in these mz 
“uptown;” but the most well-intentioned: young folks be 
fused, and sometimes-obstreperous, when manners pe 
high class hotels and amusement places are declared t 
floor of the neighborhood ballroom. Paymaster-Comman 
handbook, with its introduction by the dean of society 
George Grossmith, must be looked upon as authoritative 
for England, and may answer questions on doubtful p 
here. “There is not the slightest necessity,” says Mr. 
“for the tango to be either immodest or ungraceful,” an 
also applies to the fox-trot and its variations, He oppo 
tom which has become common of dancing the entire eve 
the same partner as “ill-mannered” and “a confession 
petence;”’ but also the other extreme which, he says, is 
of “stealing” partners. Mr. Cree condemns the tango 
able for the ballroom but clearly describes the other pop 
as they ought to be done. In addition he gives gener 
carriage, hold and other matters which will be helpfu 
of dancing in general that it can no more be “picke 
other arts but must be learned and rehearsed, though 
sense of rhythm is “born, not made.” y at 
NATIONAL COSTUMES OF THE SLAVIC PEOPLE 

Drawings by Margaret Hubbard. Descriptive Notes an 

Plates by Esther Peck. Woman's Press. Price, $3.00; 

of the SurRVEY, $3.20. i 

The Bureau of Pageantry and the Drama of the Natio 
of the Y. W. C. A,, with the publication of this picture t 
another practical and noteworthy contribution to the sti 
of pageantry as a means of interchange of ideas between 
The holidays and fes 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Russia and Serbia 
scribed, with the modes of their celebration, in an introduc 
tion by Dorothy Gladys Spicer. The costume drawings are 
and annotated in sufficient detail to enable amateurs to m 
and inexpensive materials for making them are indica 
who have seen the admirable costumes designed by Miss 
various productions at the Neighborhood Playhouse, y 
city, will know of her competency in this field. Some of ¢ 
give the setting as well as the costumes of the groups ¢ 
The book is got up artistically, with an excellent lett 
AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK 5681 

Edited by Harry Schneiderman. Jewish Publication 

America. 498 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Sury 

The special features this year—in addition to import 
directories of organizations, ‘social agencies and Jewish 
data on Jewish population of the world and immigration, ft 
report of the American Jewish Committee, and similar m 
articles on Jewish Social Research; the Jews of Alsa 
The Falashas (the Jews of Abyssinia) ; and on the P: 
ence and the Rights of Minorities. Hyman Kaplan re 
prising variety of Jewish agencies that are engaged in § 
search. Other groups sometimes look with envy on the con 
with which the Jewish communities of New York and of 
cities seem to be able to provide for the physical and 
of their members;. but the thoroughness of that pro 
Kaplan shows, often rests on an even more enviable 
scientific survey and analysis of the problems with wh 
agencies of these communities have to deal. — 


Siebris OLD) RIDDLE 35)... 
I was much impressed when I read Mr. Mat- 
in answer to “What else must be done to make this a 
Gi ‘During the many years. that I have been going in 
ese ‘dreadful tenements I have ‘wondered how it would 
to make these homes more livable. How can we better, 
tly, the health and morale of these families? Could not 
artment. of Tenements make more rigid laws? Could not 
tment of Health prohibit children and adults from living 
ooms as those having no windows? I remember visiting 
m tenement and finding five children sleeping in one bed 
at had no window. All were suffering from trachoma. 
be glad to hear. some suggestions from the readers, of the 
ee we can combat some of these problems. 
nae AN _ Heren E. CampseLt. 


iBidenins’ are the inevitable | consequences. of the economic 
ions: ‘which society permits to exist. The working people of 
city live by the sale of their labor which in practice is 
ity, even though our legislators maintain that it is not. 
rmal eonditions, these people, seeking to exchange their 
food, clothing and shelter, have to compete with one an- 
obs, with the result that, except under the very abnormal 
reated by the war, they drag one another into poverty. 
ere not poverty, the state of affairs of which Miss Camp- 
ains would not exist. The late Surgeon-General Gorgas 
the doubling of _wages would be the greatest sanitary 
possible’ to achieve. He meant doubling of real wages, for 
high wages offset by high prices result in little benefit. 

ulation ° such as ‘the Department of Tenements now enforces, 
ntain a certain Hearée of maser, and order, but. if that de- 


eceseed: in aurea: Thousands Sauld be homeless if the 
A to enforce laws. prohibiting people from living in dark 
oe ‘in undesirable | cellars. Lavi we have ieohecay good 


dence a ices, so that there will be ‘more inducement 
m ney in that sort of property than there now is. But 


xpect to be continually ebueronted with the. evils which 
“aga Oc Joun J. Murpry. 


‘sal ee are whe forced upon, ‘the ee 
atic rule of the militia backed tay all the 


rs f the state militias the climax of their in- 
on the night of January 13 when a miner, 
ma jail, was cartied into the Vaawed and his body 


terment of the prisoner, as those founders of the association had 


dd Fellows meetings. have been ‘broken’ ‘ur by 
and displaying firearms. and ‘commanding. the 
lisburse forthwith. Religious meetings also have been 
de! soldier’s leveling his gun at the minister during his” 
sermon and ordering him to cease and to immediately dismiss the 
congregation. 3g BOWEN: 

Birmingham, Ala. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED q 
OCIOLOGICAL research as the basis for the solution of na- 
tional and social problems was the dominant note of the sessions © 

of the American ‘Sociological Society held in Washington, Dec 
ember 27-29. ri ‘ 

The increased emphasis upon research was evinced both ‘in the | 
program and in two informal meetings. In a paper on Inquiries of 
Sociology, Franklin Giddings, Columbia University, proposed the 
concept of “adequacy” as the criterion for sociological investigation. 
‘Albion W. Small, University of Chicago, in an address on the sub- 
ject, The Future of Sociology, also stressed the development of social — 
research. The round tables at the sessions were concerned with two 
fields of investigation. The first, in charge of Ernest R. Groves and 
C. E. Gehlke, presented the sociological significance of psychoanalytic 
psychology; the second was organized by Harold S. Bucklin and — 
Shelby M. Harrison for the discussion of the essentials of the social 
survey plan. The interest in research was further manifested by 
the cordial reaction of the members of the society to the reports, of 
the Committee on Standardization of Research made by J. J. Gillin 
and of the Committee on Social Abstracts by F. Stuart Chapin. 


The. two meetings on social research were devoted largely to 
statements of research in progress by departments of sociology, by 
governmental agencies, and by private organizations. The group 
on research made plans to meet in June in Milwaukee in connection — 
with the National Conference of Social Work. The rural socio- 
logists, under the leadership of Kenyon L. Butterfield, president 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, are proceeding with plans for — 
the organization of a division within the society. 


At the opening meeting President James Q. Dealey, of Brown Ps 
University, in a challenging paper on the subject, Eudemics, a 5 
Science of National Welfare, proposed a new science of applied 
sociology with a program of social construction. Dean Roscoe Pound 
of the Harvard Law School delivered a forceful address to the point 
that changes in principles and practice of jurisprudence are in trans- 
ition from the older assumptions of individual interests to a realiza- 
tion of social interests. The theory of social interests propounded 
by Dean. Pound demands the attention not only of jurists but of 
sociologists and social workers. Ernest W. BurGESS. 


AMERICAN PRISON CONGRESS 


ONFORMING with the general trend in modern organizing 

and social activities, the American Prison Congress held in 
Columbia, this late fall, stressed the need for cooperation between 
national and local bodies and for scientific study and treatment in 
prison and reformatory cases. 


Not only the psychiatrists and alienists present, but likewise social 
workers, prison chaplains and wardens were almost agreed that the ' 
prevention of crime and reform of criminals must come through the 
psychiatric and physical study of the community delinquents. More- 
over it was the opinion of Dr. Guy Fernald, physician, State Re-/ 
formatory of Massachusetts, that the scientific treatment of prisoners — 
and delinquents and the use of a laboratory in connection with the 
reformatory or prison gives inmates “at once a favorable impression _ 
regarding the institute as a home or hospital rather than as a place 
for suffering and punishment,” and creates self-respect and a hope- — 
ful outlook. ; 

Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, Parental Responsibility ‘to 
Juvenile Delinquents, Parole in Relation to Juvenile Delinquents, 
and Parole in Relation to the Law, were also subjects of papers and 
interesting discussions. That prison work has advanced was rec- — 
ognized, of course, but nevertheless it seemed to be the general — 
lament of the members of the congress that while “we have built 
expensive buildings for our delinquent class, we have not pro- 
gressed in regard to treatment, remedies and measures for the bet- 


hoped might obtain after fifty years.” 


‘wooden homes and 37,000 barracks. 


ALL but a comparatively small acreage of 
the war-devastated section of France, ac- 
cording to a statistical report prepared for 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York by 
its French information service, has been 
cleared of wreckage; more than half has 
een plowed, and one-half of the plowed 
‘area was under crop last spring, All the 
railroads have been repaired, as have also 
four-fifths of the mileage of canals and two- 
thirds of the highways. Of 4,321 destroyed 
factories, 3,392 have been reopened; of 


590,000 dwellings, 246,000 are again in use, 


while 27,000 permanent new dwellings have 
been built in addition to 48,000 temporary 
The 
most serious outstanding loss, perhaps, apart 


from the reduction of industrial employment 


> 


if THE Department of Labor has 


by one-half (as compared with 1914) is that 
of live-stock taken by the enemy, especially 
cattle of which, by November, less than one- 
quarter had been replaced. 


DEPARTMENT store officials of New York 
city have created a million dollar, endow- 
ment fund for the establishment of a school 
of retailing for New York University. This 
is said to be the first school of its kind in 
the world. The school, which will be 


opened in September, will consist of day, 
night, and short course divisions. 


completion of the two-year course of the 
day division, which will be a graduate 
school, open to college graduates, there will 
be granted the degree of Master of Science 
in Merchandising. Preparation for buyer’s 
assistants, executives’ assistants, advertising 


| manager, advertising writers, etc., will be 


given. Practical slant to the work will be 


-assured by an advisory committée for each 
‘course chosen from experts in its particular 
' field. Also, and very important, over half 
‘the time of each student will be spent in field 
work. 


announced 
new tulings under which Chinese Indus- 


trial Students will be admitted to the United - 
States, 

‘passport 
' Chinese exclusion act of 1884; an indemnity 


The conditions set forth include a 
certificate as provided by the 
$1,000 guaranteeing 


bond in the sum’ of 


that, (a) the student will actually be placed 
"in a school of the sort necessary to fit him 


'. for supervisory service later in Chinese in- 


charge; 


dustry; (b) he will not be permitted to 


engage in any form of’ work for wages 
while in the’ United States; (c) he will be 


provided for by funds from home and will 
not under any condition become a_ public 
(d) upon the completion of his 
course he will promptly return to China, 


and in no case shall his stay here exceed 
three years. 


In addition to these items the 
commissioner general of immigration is to 
be informed on each first of January and 
first of July of the exact “whereabouts of, 
and the nature and extent of the training 
then being received by each student thereto- 
fore admitted under the arrangement and 
still within the United States, and the 
whereabouts and occupation of each student 


who, after having been trained here, has re- 
turned to China.” 


PROPAGANDA concerning the entrance of 
the United States into the League of Na- 


‘tions apparently has ceased, pending discus- 


igs sion of America’s attitude by President-elect 


Harding and his advisers. The League of 
Nations News Bureau, organized two or 
three months ago under the direction of Ray- 
mond Fosdick and Herbert S. Houston, is 


distributing news and general information 


- Bureau was organize 


Upon | 


oy a 
about the activities ag: e 


a clearing house for Lez 
in the United States. It is in constant com- 
munication with the information section of 
the League secretariat in Geneva and_ re- 
ceives copies of treaties, minutes, corres- 
pondence, and other data. This is indexed 
and placed on file so that the bureau may 
be in readiness to answer inquiries on any 
subject relating to the work of the League 
and its various commissions and committees. 
The Bureau is already in active correspond- 
ence with students, teachers and others who 
are interested in the actual performance of 
the League. 


ECONOMICA is the name of a new trian- 
nual, issued by the London School of Econ- 
omics to enable present and past students 
and members of the faculty to publish the 
results of original investigations. The edit- 
ors are Professors Graham Wallas, Bowley 
and Cannan. Among the contributions to 
the first number, we note those by Sir W.-H. 
Beveridge and Harold J. Laski; studies of 


Asiatic immigration into Australia, of the~ 


relative importance of -eooperative retail 
traders and of dependents on women wage- 
earners. ‘The last named subject, hitherto 
little explored, has become of considerable 
importance in minimum wage decisions and 
also forms the topic of a new book by B. 
Seebohm Rowntree, shortly to be published. 


OBJECTION has been raised here and 
there to the American appeal for famine 
sufferers in China on the ground that the 
Chinese government depended too much on 
foreigners to help its citizens in their mis- 
ery. Perhaps there will be more and larger 
contributions to the famine fund now that 
the Chinese government has concluded a 
loan for four million taels (about $5,000,000 
at normal exchange rates) from American, 
British, French and Japanese banks, to be 
applied to relief of the famine-stricken 
districts and to be secured by. a custom sur- 
tax of 10 per cent. 


PROPAGANDA of a novel and. commend- 
able type is the invitation issued by French 
authorities to influential Germans—mayors, 
members of the Reichstag, high “officials, 
clergymen—to visit the devastated districts 
as the guests of France and thus get an ob- 
ject lesson of the reasons behind the insist- 
ent demand of France for reparation. It is 
believed that ‘a clearer conception of the 
damage wrought will induce a juster atti- 
tude to France in her demands. 


PSYCHOLOGY of leadership is the title 
of an unusual course started by A. W. 
Rosenthal, director of social work of the 
New York Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 
Psychological and trade tests will be used 
and the errors of popular psychology ex- 
posed. This course is one of a regular 
evening school réquiring the prerequisites 
of college freshmen. s 


WITH Connecticut the last state to come 
in, the National League of Women Voters 
now has branches in each of the forty-eight 
states of the union. That the national 
league now represents approximately two 
million new voters is the estimate of Mrs. 
George Gellhorn, general supervisor of the 
organization work. This complete organi- 
zation has been accomplished just previous 
to the league’s second annual convention to 
be held in Cleveland, April 11-16. 

INCREASED consumption of alcohol b 
women and boys is one of the facts dis- 


cussed as the result of an inquiry made by’ 


the public health authorities at Milan, Italy. 
In this province during the war, 23 per cent 
of the women and 27 per cent of the boys 


N 


‘and Corrections in 1915. 


~ kee; Indianapolis, Akron and Hartfo 


MRS. JOHN M. GLENN has been 

chairman of the American Associatie 
Organizing Family Social Work to fi 
vacancy caused by the death of Mrs, 
liam H. Lothrop, of Boston. Mrs. 
has been actively identified with th 
York Charity Organization Society 
1907. Part of the time she served a: 
man of its Clinton district committ 
later as chairman of its committee 
operation and district work. She was 
dent of the National Conference of Ch 
Througho} 
war she devoted full time to the Red ¢ 
serving as chairman of the Home~ 
Section for Manhattan and the Br 


DURING the past year Memphis, 


cording to the Washington Post, 
doubled their appropriations for 
grounds, while Dayton trebled its app 
tion the year before. Detroit has | 
$10,000,000 in bonds for parks and 
grounds; Portland, Ore., has issued $5 
for the purchase of playgrounds, and 
burgh $981,000 for the same purpose. 
the increase of congestion in the s 
our cities, the business of being a c 
comes-more and more hazardous. 

connection The American City states” 
twenty-three children a month, on an @ 
age, were killed in the streets of New 
city during 1920. Few blocks in 
have provision for play space. Of the 
teen play centers planned by the Playgr 
Association, only six could be opene 
cause of lack of funds. It is pointe 
that the policy of providing accommod: 
for play should be. adopted in conn 
with rebuilding and the construction ¢ 
buildings. ie; 


IN MARYLAND during the first ten m 
of 1920 there were over 4,000 more ap 
tions for working permits than in the 

ponding period of the previous year, ac 
ing. to the Baltimore News. ‘The 
reason given by the children for 
work was economic pressure. Like 
\are coming in from various parts 
country. In view of this increase 
labor, the chairman of the Maryla 
of Labor and Statistics has suggested 
ference of representatives of the state 
bureaus of the country for immediz 

sideration of this problem. ae 


COLONEL KNOWLTON MIXER 

recently general secretary of the 
Welfare Association, Baltimore, s 
San Juan, Porto Rico, January 8 
up his work as executiye secreta 
Porto Rico Chapter of the Americ 
Cross. Colonel Mixer is a man 
experience who has proved his 
ability both in social work and in bt 
He saw service overseas as director 
Bureau of Refugees, and later as fie 
tor of the liberated zone, director of 
Relief and Commissioner for Fran 

Red Cross. ~ , 


tects and engineers who speciali 
planning have joined forces in 
Planning Institute of Canada, pres 
by Thomas Adams, adviser of 
mission’ of Conservation of the 
government. haat 
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cutive insertions. 


" Address Advertising 
1 Department. 


' WORKERS WANTED 


SISTANT Superintendent wanted at 
Girls’ Training School. Must have 
ability, college education or equal. 
lary $1200 and maintenance. Must 
: ian 3741 SURVEY. 


Superintendent for boys’ 
of ope aie? located on a 280 


ienced supervisor of education and 


tive and organizing ability. One fa- 


Davis, Box 157, Chino, Calif. 


and wife for unusual opportunity for 
ive work in Settlement House. 
g of Italian temperament, 
me and settlement experience necessary. 
e, R. I. 


ei 
~ 


Miss. Richards, Providence, R. 
_East Side; ee 16 una 


by” Souarmanicania’ with Mr. G. M. 
ils, 14 Horatio Street, New York City. 


TED: Saunas man fon religious 
on and social service among boys and 
men. City Mission, New Bedford, 


ce necessary. Address Helena Stern, 
Msident, Abraham Lincoln House, 601 
| sabi Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


\NTED: Man ah Pee and ex- 
to take charge of the boys’ work in 
ment in a. Southern City. State ex- 


TED: Young woman as. _ general 
of local Charity Organization 
town of erelye thousand people. 


om anpeins 3751 § SURVEY. , 


Want advertisements, g cents: per ward or ea including the Sddbeds or box 
lumber, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


in California, Superintendent to’ 
jssess good social. Presence, as well as 


t with California conditions preferred. welfare work. 


less management is under separate head.’ 
ED: Woman Head eesident or 


Under- Mi 
‘social ™at tro 


ederal Hill House, 400 aoe a ‘ 


SSISTANT to et Reaideat sone 


“instructor - in saeanenriisiey ated 


The ad was “al right, Plenty. 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE executive for poor or delin- 
quent Boys’ School, open for proposition. 
Excellent credentials. 3747. SURVEY. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED WOMAN, strong, 
pleasing personality, institutional experience, 
close connection’ with Social Service case 
work, wants supervisory institutional work 
or case work. 3748 SURVEY. — 


WANTED: Position as personnel man- 


ager by graduate nurse experienced in cafe- 


teria management, employment and general 
3750 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position in Bows Home in 
the country. Have training and experience 


_ for executive work or teach, manual train- 
‘ing. 3719 SURVEY. f 


‘MAN- and | wife, now superintedent and 
n of Children’s Home, desire similar 
: ftscorhers or would accept assistants’ 
in large institution. 


3742, SURVEY, 


WOMAN. of wide experience as business 


‘executive, many years’ experience director 


own home, some institutional] experience, 
wishes work with children outside New 
York city. Middle-aged. Perfect health. 
3753 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL Worker, registered nurse, pres- 
ent employed Hospital Social Service, long 


“experience in child placing, case work, and 


public health, desires suitable position in 
Greater New York, where executive ability 
counts. 3754 SURVEY. 


ane 


_ BOYS’ CAMP 


Camp Swago in Pennsylvania 
FOR THE BOY 
; DIRECTORS: _ 
J. Jablonower, 5 West 65th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY © 
D. I. Kaplan, 4712 13th Ghana 
BROOKLYN 


Public Health Nursing Education 
at the Teachers College 
of the South 


A thoroughgoing course in Public Health 
Nursing for properly qualified nurses in the 
South. A six months’ course with excep- 
tional theoretical introduction to and _prac- 
tical @xperience in all forms of public health 
nursing, in both city and rural communities. 
In offering this course the college has been 
assisted by the American Red Cross which 
provides scholarships for properly qualified 
nurses. Students may begin work in Octo- 
ber, January, March, or June. 
For information address 
Miss Dora M. Barnes, Director 


“GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


‘Tren-Cent Meats, by viedehes Nesbitt. 
of Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 
69th St., Chicago. 10 cents, 


Iuicration Literatur® sent on request by the 


National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York City. ‘ 

Workers’ Epucarion. 
Foreign experiments, 
cents a copy. 


A study of ‘American and 


Crepit Unions. 


} Free on request to Mass, Credit 
Union Assn., 


5 Park Square, Boston. 


DEBATE ON BirTH CONTROL. 
famous advocate of birth control, versus Winter 
Russell, well-known speaker and assistant cor- 


poration counsel of New York City. Subject:. aK 


“Resolved: That the spreading of \birth control 


Bulletin” 


by Arthur Gleason. 50 | 
The Bureau of Industrial Re- — 
search, Room 31, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Macoaree Sanger, y 


knowledge is injurious to the welfare of human- ens 


ity.” Held in New York City, December 12, 
1920. Published by the Fine Arts 


30c. 


DesatE—‘“‘Resolved: That Capitalism has more to 
offer to the workers of the United States than 
has Socialism.” 
Seligman, Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, ‘Columbia University; Negative, Prof. 
Scott Nearing, Rand School of Social Science. 
Chairman, Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor 
“The Nation.” Held in New York City, Jan- 
uary: 23, 1921. 
Guild,’ Dept. 2, 27. West 8th Street, New York 
City. By mail, 55c. 


SET ET TESST LE ET EE 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Better Times reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


Hospital Social Service; monthly $3.00 a year; 

| published by the Hospital Social Service As- 
sociation of New York City, Inc., 19 East 72d 
Street, New York. 

Mental Pigienr: quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for misc 4 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; ‘monthly; dues $3.00 and — 


upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. | 


WORKERS WANTED 


During the year 1920 the SURVEY car- 
ried 1302 classified advertisements. 
These covered a wide field of needs 
but especially in connecting the worker 
with the job were satisfactory results 
obtained, 


If vacancies occur on your staff during 
the coming year our classified service is | 
at your © disposal weekly with prompt 
and efficient service. 


“wants” 


The following are among the 
advertised during the past year: 


Public health nurses, Welfare workers, 

Teachers, Personnel managers, 

Institutional workers, Supervisors, 

Case workers, rganizers or executives, 

Social investigators, Campaign managers, 
Community and recreation workers. 


THE SURVEY 
Classified Ady. Dept. 


Guild, : 
27 West 8th Street, New York City, by mail on 


Affirmative, Prof. Edwin R. A, 


Published by The Fine Arts 


last year by more than oneceae And iy year Bee. a new i 
: record. Three parts of The Survey service to its readers ace 
for the gain: ! ) 


_ The Social deliies, published every ok in eh The cee and a 
rent puree: are made ready ‘for classroom use by Joseph K. Hart of our staff, forme 
professor of education at Reed College, Os For a sample of Social Outline : 
re 612 of this issue. OE) CO 


President E. O. Sisson, of the University of Montana, writes of iSueiah Outlines: It is te : 
- one thing that I persistently follow.” ; 


(Date aki 


2. The SuRVEY’s strengthened editorial staff is rendering cunaient eoniens R 


larly, consistently, fairly, week by week, we keep our readers informed of the ev 


new ideas, the progress in seven great fields of human concern. Each of these 
ments is in charge of a man who is not only a competent writer but a trained w 
_ that field. Such consecutive service counts ee prendonsly 4 in classroom use. 


Prof. Jessica B. Pelesito, of the University) of ‘California, says of it: “The definite ‘contri- 
bution of fact in addition to opinion which The Survey now represents, is refreshing and 
useful to an exceptional degree. We have rather a phethora of editorial broadsides in our | 
weekly papers. I find that the students and faculty at this University are turning with in-" 
creased interest to what The Survey is contributing in pictures of life and stocks of informa-. 
tion at a time when both are ean eee desired by all persons interested. in sain affairs.” 


3. We are publishing a series of bree deans that not only get at the. fact 
an employment but at the philosophy back of the plans for overcoming it. We have I 
out a special issue on Prohibition and Prosperity, suggested by Justice Louis D. Br 
of the United States Supreme Court, and quoted—literally—over the whol 
speaking world.’ We are following Housing, City Planning, Immigration, Am 
_ ization, the Industrial Situation, the Anti-Vaccination Campaign, Child Welfare 
_ eign Relicf—The SURVEY’S news service is Hi a with me things that oe 
in Suet life. aI . 

Prof. Frederick M. T esther of the University ‘of Cileoned writes: “The Suavet is - prov- if 
ing very useful in two of my social science classes as a textbook of social construction...) 

I assign articles each week on current movements in the domain of social economy..... 


The students are required to take written tests on ‘the articles assigned and to be ready to _ 
discs them in class. They say this is one of aes most Acta features of ee ys i id , 


abe Six classes 3 in seventy- nine college are . using ‘The SURVEY this semester 
cial student rates ea orders of five or more Po enpnen: will De: sent on reques 


“‘All Sead wishes for 1921 to. ‘The SURVEY: oe its , staff a 
> send out all my students with the Meanie that oe UR VEY 1 


